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RE you using this Catalogue? Do 

you and your family use every 

opportunity for saving money that 

this book has brought into your home? 
Try This Plan for Saving 

Every time you need to buy any- 
thing for your own personal use, for 
the family or the home, look it up in 
Ward’s Catalogue. Take advantage 
of the saving. 

Then keep a list of everything you 
buy and the amount you saved. Thou- 
sands of our customers do this, and 
frequently they write us, “‘My savings 
in buying at Ward’s amount to at 
least $50.00 cash each season.” 


How Ward’s Low 
Prices Are Made for You 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of goods 
have been bought for this book— 
bought for cash in large quantities to 
get the lowest prices. Frequently we 
buy 100,000 pairs of shoes in one order 
to get a lower price. 
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And at Ward’s the savings made by 
our big buying for cash, these sav- 
ings are yours—always yours. 

Always Compare Quality 
a Well os Price 

In gathering our vast assortments 
of merchandise, our buyers search the 
markets of the world for low prices. 
But only for low prices on goods of 
standard quality. We never buy goods 
to offer you unless they are the kind 
of goods that will stand inspection and 
use—the kind that will hold your good 
will. At Ward’s “we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” We 
offer no “price baits.” - 


Use Your Catalogue— 
Save Money Every Month 

You have a copy of this Catalogue. 
Use it for everything you need to buy. 
Ordering each month from Ward’s 
means a monthly saving. $50.00 in 
cash will soon be saved if you use your 
catalogue for everything you buy. 
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Everything for the Home, 
The Family and the Farm 


Every Woman, young and old, will find 
this catalogue of interest. Have you studied 
carefully the big department of shoes for 
every member of the family? Have you 
studied its New York Fashions? Do you 
realize that this book offers nearly every- 
thing you buy to use or wear at a big saving? 


The Man and Boy will find this book 
of value. Whether interested in tires or ac- 
cessories for the automobile, or in radio, in 
stylish, serviceable clothes, or work clothes, 
or hardware, or tools, always Ward’s Cata- 
logue offers you a saving. 


The Home has many needs. It needs 
most of all to be made comfortable and 
beautiful. Ward’s catalogue is a real Home- 
maker. It offers everything new and pleas- 
ing, the newest in curtains and rugs and 
furniture, everything.that goes to make a 
house a home. ‘ 
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Your Orders Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your order will be shipped within 
24 hours. We appreciate your orders 
at Ward’s and we give your orders 
immediate attention. 

But more than this—one of our six 
big houses is near you. Just consider 
how much less time it takes for your 
letter to reach us—how much less 
time for your goods to get to you and 
how much less the cost of transporta- 
tion. It is = and cheaper to 
order from Ward’s. ' 
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SALVAGING 
A BAD 






HE morning began badly. “I 
wish to goodness,’”’ Addison ex- 
claimed at the breakfast table, 
“that when you girls have a 
sewing bee in my room upstairs 


and use my bed for a pincush- 

ion you wouldn’t go off and 

leave your needles sticking 
clean through the coverlet! When I got in 
bed last night I scratched my leg about the 
whole length of it!” 

“That was too bad!” Theodora cried, try- 
ing to keep a sober face, but Ellen gave a 
giggle that irritated Addison. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “I don’t think my 
room is a proper place for you to sew in and 
rip and baste and fit. your dresses and get 
ravelings all over everything! Why don’t you 
do it in your own rooms?” 

“I suppose we went in there because it 
is so much lighter,’’ Theodora explained 
mildly. “You have a nice window, you know, 
right beside your bed.’ 

One complaint is apt to start another. 

“You were lucky, Ad, to find only a needle 
in your bed,” said Halstead. “I found a 
broom lying across mine a few nights ago.” 

“Yes, I remember; I forgot and left my 

broom there,’”’ Ellen confessed in some con- 
fusion. ‘I’m sorry, Halse.” 
_ But Halstead went on: ‘When Nell’s been 
in there, picking up and tearing round with 
that broom, I never can find any of my 
things for days afterwards. She’s the greatest 
girl | ever saw to tuck things out of sight 
where no one can find them!” 

Killen suddenly ceased laughing. ‘Cousin 
Halstead,”’ she said, ‘(perhaps you think that 
| tidy up your room for fun. I assure you I do 
not! It is the worst job in this house. Your 
room is more like a pig’s nest than a decent 
human being’s. You never clean your boots, 
and you track in dirt by the panful. You 
never hang up your clothes; generally they 
are on the floor. And your bed looks as if you 
had got into it with your boots on!” 

Evidently that outburst had been immi- 
nent for a good while. 

“Oh, isn’t she sweet-tempered!” cried 
Halstead mockingly. “Hasn’t she got a 
tongue? Somebody ought to warn that 
young fellow of hers!” 

No doubt I sat grinning, for Ellen now 
turned on me. “You next!’ she exclaimed. 
“Is anything the matter with your room?” 

Addison got up and went out, and Hal- 
stead and I followed him. Halstead put his 
tongue into his cheek as he passed Nell, who 
— for a moment as if she would like to 

ut him, 

Grandmother Ruth said nothing, but the 
old squire glanced charitably round and ob- 
served, “Seems to me we are a little touchy 
this morning, aren’t we?” 

When we went in to our midday meal 
Addison was for some reason slow in appear- 
vi at table, and Theodora inquired where he 

FAS. 
“Ile has stopped probably to put some 
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salve on that long scratch 
of his,” Ellen remarked with 
irony. 

Addison happened to be 
entering as she spoke and 
no doubt overheard the re- 
mark; he took his seat in 
silence, still looking ag- 
grieved. No one was inclined 
to say a word—a state of 
affairs quite in contrast with 
the usual happy hubbub at 
our meals. 

“Seems to me we have all 
lost our tongues today,” the old squire re- 
marked at last. 

Still no one said anything. The morning 
asperities were still rankling, and the meal 
ended as glumly as it had begun. 

That afternoon the old squire had occa- 
sion to drive to the village for stock feed, 
and, noticing some fine fresh castana nuts 
in one of the grocery stores, he bought five 
pounds; they were nuts he knew we young 
folks liked. 

He brought the package with him to the 
supper table. After supper he remarked off- 
handedly: ‘“Let’s have a few nuts. One of 
you boys fetch a hammer, for these are too 
big for the nutcracker. And, Nellie girl, get 
one of your grandmother’s flatirons to crack 
them on.” 

“Not one of my best ones,” Grandmother 
Ruth hastily interposed. ‘You will scar the 
face of it. Get the old goose.” 

“And bring the salt shaker,” the old squire 
went on. “We mustn’t eat nuts at night 
without salt.”’, 

The old gentleman poured the nuts out 
into a big bowl set on the table and then, 
sitting back and taking the “‘goose’’ between 
his knees, began to crack nuts and send them 
round the table. The occupation seemed to 
please him; he smiled genially on us. “Did I 
ever tell you of the time when I was a boy 
years ago and shaved shingles with two other 
boys up at Pine Hill?” he asked. 

Even now it was hard for any of us to un- 
bend and be the first to reply, but Theodora 
finally broke the glum silence. “No, gramp,”’ 

she said, “please tell 
us about that.” 

Without appearing 
to notice our con- 
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Brother Dan came up on snowshoes to see how we had fared 


straint the old squire began immediately: 

“The two boys with me were Billy Murch 
—Willis’s and Ben’s grandfather—and an- 
other boy named Cephas Robbins. Settlers’ 
families were still living in log houses then. 
Not many of them had as yet built anything 
better, but my folks as well as the Murches 
and the Robbinses were planning to build 
frame houses during the coming year and 
were getting lumber together for the pur- 
pose. 
“Pine boards they could get at a sawmill 
built that year at the outlet of our lake, but 
there was no mill for sawing shingles for the 
roofs and walls of houses and barns. Shingles 
had to be rived and shaved from pine logs. 
In those days too the frames of buildings 
were all of pine, and it was customary to hew 
the beams, sills and other timber with a 
broadaxe. The finest, largest growth of pine 
suitable for the purpose was along the side of 
Pine Hill. The distance was about thirteen 
miles up Lurvey’s Stream, but, as the lum- 
ber could be floated down to within four 
miles of where the first farms had been 
cleared, my father and his two neighbors, 
Murch and Robbins, poled a boat up there 
during November before the ice formed, 
built a log camp to live in and then felled 
pines and hewed the timber for all three of 
their new frame houses. They were there a 
month, and after the stream froze they laid 
the boat up for use the next spring. 

“Along the foot of the hill there were 
numerous stubs where years 
before lightning had started 
a fire that had killed the 
trees. After Murch, Rob- 
bins and my father had 
hewn out the new house 
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frames and paraded them near the bank of 
the stream they felled a lot of those great 
pine stubs and converted them into shingles. 

“While our folks were at work up there 
Billy, Ceef and I often went back and forth 
from home to the lumber camp, carrying up 
food and doing other errands. There was 
then no winter school at our place, and boys 
were expected to work and make themselves 
useful. I was thirteen years old; Billy was 
fifteen, and Cephas was a year younger than 
Billy. Being older, Billy was inclined to be a 
little overbearing, but he and I got along 
pretty well together. From seeing our elders 
at work riving shingles we boys had picked 
up the method of doing it and frequently 
worked a little. There is nothing difficult 
about it when the pine rives well. We had 
only to saw off a bolt two feet long from the 
dry pine log, stand it on end, quarter it with 
a wide wedge and maul and then rive the 
quarters in thin, even sections with the frow 
and mallet and afterwards smooth each with 
the drawshave.” 

Addison was beginning to be interested. 
“Ts a drawknife and a drawshave one and 
the same tool?” he asked. 

“The same,” the old squire said. “It‘is a 
long blade with a handle at each end, and 
you draw it toward you. At the start of 
course we boys were slow and clumsy at us- 
ing it, but the work was clean, and we liked 
it. 

“Another settler, named Jeremiah Hobbs, 
was to build a large barn that year. Hobbs 
had rather more money than most of the 
others, and he offered my father, Murch and 
Robbins four and six a thousand to shave 
enough shingles for his barn. They had too 
much work of their own to accept the offer, 
and at last they proposed to us boys to re- 
main up there at the camp and: shave shin- 
gles for Hobbs’s barn; thirty thousand was 
the quantity estimated. It was the first real 
money we had ever had a chance of earning, 
and we were proud to undertake the work.”’ 

“But, gramp, what was this four and six? 
How much was it?” asked Ellen. 

“Well, four and six was about seventy- 
five cents in our present money,” the old 
squire replied. ‘“We were still using Colonial 
money then, which was English money, 
modified a little. It meant four shillings and 
sixpence in silver. When speaking of prices 
people often said seven and six, which was 
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about a dollar and a quarter, or two and six, 
or three and six, or nine shillings, which was 
a dollar and a half. We didn’t begin to talk 
much of dollars and cents till after Maine 
became a state in 1820.” 

The old squire cracked a nut or two more 
all round and went on: 

“So we three boys remained there at Pine 
Hill to rive and shave thirty thousand shin- 
gles, and the next day after the men went 
home my older brother, Daniel, came up 
with a handsled loaded with supplies. Before 
he went back home that forenoon he helped 
us fell five more of the tall pine stubs, and I 
recollect that we were so anxious to begin 
our job that we set to work sawing the bolts 
that very night. 

“Not that we worked all the time like 
that; as days went on we played a good deal, 
some days scandalously long, and did not 
turn off the thousand of shingles we had set 
for our daily stint. In trees a little way off in 
the woods we hung up the bony part of what 
was left of the spareribs of pork that had 
been included among our provisions and 
watched for the lucivees to come there. We 
wanted to see how high they would jump. 
Those great, shiny-eyed cats would come 
there by moonlight and jump to get that 
meat, but they couldn’t leap high enough 
and would sit underneath and look up at it. 
For a while there were three of them; then 
one night a big old chap came along, and 
after jumping several times he got it and 
then ran off with it in his mouth. The others 
of course gave chase. 

“Tf we had had a gun we could have shot 
them, but our folks would not allow us to 
have a gun up there for fear that we would 
hunt too much or get hurt. Besides, the 
settlers usually had only one gun, and at 
that time every man had to keep his ready 
and a cartridge box full of cartridges in case 
the militia was called out, for that was in 
1814 when the war with England was still 
going on. 

“We had a great deal of sport with the 
jays—not the bluejays, but the speckled, 
croppled Canada jays. They are the boldest, 
greediest birds imaginable; they will come 
where campers are cooking game out of 
doors and pull the meat right out of the fry- 
ing pan. We had made bows and arrows and 
used to lie in wait for those jays, but they 
ee about so rapidly that we couldn’t hit 
them. 

“One night we heard a catamount screech 
off in the forest; at least we thought it was a 
catamount, and didn’t dare venture far out- 
side the camp door for several nights. Cata- 
mounts, or panthers, were the only wild 
creatures that we feared. We were afraid 
that one had scented the pork and might be 
lurking round. For a number of nights after 
that we burned great piles of the dry hew- 
ings, refuse shingles and shavings. 

“On one of those nights when we burned a 
pile others near by caught fire, and before we 
waked up there was a prodigious blaze all 
around the camp. To save the cabin we had 
to run for water to the water hole in the ice 
on the stream; we worked pretty lively be- 
fore we finally put the fire out. Looking back 
to my boyhood, I think I never had a better 
time than during the first three weeks when 
we made shingles at Pine Hill.’ 

The old squire paused reflectively. Then 
he cracked more nuts and went on, but in a 
different tone, as if what he had now in mind 
had saddened him. 

“Thus far there was not more than a foot 
of snow in the woods, but shortly afterwards 
there came a long storm. For three days it 
snowed almost constantly, and as much as 
three feet fell. On the day after the storm 
Brother Dan came up on snowshoes to see 
how we had fared. He brought a few things 
for us in a pack on his shoulders,—saleratus 
and a pound or two of maple sugar,—but the 
bulkiest article was a raisin cake that Ceef’s 
mother had made and sent up to him. 

“That night after we had eaten our supper 
Ceef undid his cake and cut out a little nar- 
row slice from it, which he ate with evident 
satisfaction. He did not offer Billy or me any 
of it, and we did not ask for any, for of course 
it was Ceef’s cake. The same thing occurred 
at breakfast next morning. Ceef cut out an- 
other little slice of his cake and ate it, saying 
srg tous; and we said nothing to 
nim. 

“But when it had happened two or three 
times more Billy and I began to feel a little 
disgusted to see Ceef eating his slice of cake 
every meal and then wrapping it up again 
and putting it away as if it were quite too 
good for us. 

““Pretty nice cake, is it, Ceef?’ Billy said 
to him at last. 

“Umm! replied Ceef. ‘Awful good!’ 
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“‘Can’t you give us just a taste of it?’ 
Billy asked. 

“But Ceef went on wrapping up his cake 
and put it away without replying. After that 
every meal Billy began to hector him and to 
say, ‘Ceef, you pig, give us just a little scrid 
of that cake, can’t ye? We’d like to see how 
it tastes.’ But Ceef turned sulky about it, 
and Billy and I on our part began to despise 
him. Billy made a rhyme, which he sang 
whenever Ceef went to get his cake: 


“<«There was a little boy, 
And he had a little cake, 
And it was full of plum-i-ums. 
But that selfish little pig 
He ate that cake 
Down to the very last crumb-i-ums!’ 


“Billy was but a sad poet and no singer at 
best, but he sang that over and over at Ceef 
as often as Ceef undid his cake, and I am 
afraid I sometimes joined in with him. 

“Other things about our work now went 
wrong. Ceef was a poor sawyer. When two 
persons are using a crosscut saw, standing on 
opposite sides of a large log like those dry 
pine trunks, each should pull his end of the 
saw through the log and then lift a bit on the 
handle while the other pulls his end through, 
and so back and forth. Neither should push 
on the saw. Ceef was apt not to pull properly 
at his end. Billy and I both noticed it from 
the first, but we had not said anything. 
When Ceef failed to pull right we had pushed 
the saw toward him and let it go at that. But 
now Billy began to a him. ‘Pull your 
end of the saw, Ceef!’ he sang out. ‘Don’t lay 
down on it. I’m tired of pushing it to you. 
Next thing you’ll be riding on it!’ 

“No doubt all that hurt Ceef’s feelings, for 
he turned sullen and would not answer when 
we spoke to him. In short, things were going 
all wrong; the pleasure had gone out of our 
job. 
“A day or two later the weather became 
cloudy and warmer. A great rain storm came 
on and carried off much of the snow and 
raised the stream to a rushing yellow torrent 
two or three feet deep on top of the winter 
ice, which as yet had only broken up in 
places. We had two days’ work to do, bunch- 
ing the shingles and binding the bunches 
with birch withes. Billy thought that Ceef 
wasn’t twisting his withes properly and told 
him so. ‘Your bunches will all fall apart!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Why can’t you do anything 
right? You have shirked ever since we began 
work here!’ ; 

“Ceef hadn’t spoken to us for several 
days, but now he burst out in a passion; he 
called Billy hard names and said we had 
abused him from the time we had come 
there. As he ran on he grew more excited and 
began to cry. ‘I’ll not stay here with you an- 
other day or another minute!’ he shouted. 
‘T’ll go home!’ 

“With that he left the bunch he was tying, 
ran down to the bank of the stream, where 
the old boat lay bottom up, and turned it 
over. There were two setting poles under it. 
Ceef seized one of them and before we really 
believed he would do it jumped into the boat 
and shoved off on the quick water. 

“Thereupon Billy and I ran after him 
along the bank, calling to him to come back. 
‘Don’t go, Ceef!’ we both shouted. ‘Come 
along back and help us bunch the shingles.’ 

“He wouldn’t stop. ‘I’m going home!’ was 
all the reply he made. 

“We kept shouting to him to come back, 
but the current soon carried him out of hear- 
ing. 

““<T suppose he will go home and tell an 
awful story how bad we have treated him,’ 
Billy said, for now we both felt a little con- 
science-stricken. Still there wasn’t much we 
could do except finish our job, and we went 
about it. We were indignant with Ceef for 
behaving as he had, but we expected to 
divide our pay for the shingles with him 
equally. Our chief anxiety was about the 
story Ceef would tell and the blame that 
might fall on us. 

“About noon next day we heard voices in 
the woods below the camp and pretty soon 
saw father, Murch and Robbins coming by 
the winter road that led along the bank of 
the stream. ‘Now we shall catch it!’ said 
Billy. But they spoke pleasantly to us, 
looked approvingly at the long rick of shin- 
gles and asked how we had fared. They had 
axes and a warping line and had come to raft 
the timber for the house frames. But imme- 
diately they noticed that there were only 
two of us, and Robbins asked where Ceef 


was. 

“Why, didn’t Ceef come home?’ Billy ex- 
claimed. ‘He left us to go home yesterday 
morning!’ 

“They stared at us. Ceef had not reached 





home. Nothing had been seen or heard of 
him!” 

The old squire was silent. It was plain that 
his memories were moving him deeply. 

“Yes, a sad tragedy had occurred,” he 
said at last. “While going through the nar- 
rows on the stream six miles below Pine Hill 
the boat had either been upset by ice or 
sprung a leak. It sank suddenly. Ceef was 
unable to reach the bank and drowned in the 
pool below. After the freshet subsided the 
boat was found in the deep water of the pool, 
but Ceef’s body was not recovered until a 
week later, when it was discovered afloat 
amid driftwood above a dam fourteen miles 
below the scene of the accident. 

“When our folks came up to Pine Hill and 
learned that Cephas was missing they went 
back at once. Biily and I accompanied them. 
We looked along the banks of the stream all 
the way down to the landing near home and 
afterwards far below that point. The search 
indeed continued all that day and the next. 
The little group of settlers’ families were 
much excited and saddened. Billy and I were 
strictly questioned as to what had made 
Ceef leave us, and we truthfully related what 
had happened. At first they blamed us 
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greatly, particularly Cephas’s parents, who 
wished to have us severely punished, and 
who never forgave us. But as time passed our 
own parents and most of the others came to 
believe that we were not more to blame than 
boys usually are when they disagree. 

“Yet, excuse ourselves as we might, Billy 
and I were never able to free our minds of 
self-reproach. If we had been a little more 
kindly and forbearing, our boyhood neighbor 
might have lived to grow up and might be 
living now.” 

The old squire absently brushed the nut- 
shells together in a heap on the table, handed 
me the “goose”? and hammer to put away 
and then bade us a kind good night. He had 
said nothing of a moral to his story; nor did 
he refer by word or by look to what had 
passed between us young folks that morning. 
He merely told us that story of his young 
days. But I remember seeing Addison and 
Theodora exchange queer glances, and 
presently as we were going upstairs to bed 
Addison said, ‘Good night, oad,” rather 
more kindly than usual. 

Ellen was following us, and I overheard 
her say, ‘Good night, Halse. I said a mean 
thing to you this morning. I’m sorry.” 
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Clo’s trickery 


LOTILDE MERCEAU was a 

clever hostess. Always vivacious, 
she was at her best when surrounded by a 
crowd. On the night of the party the French 
girl was vividly attractive in a flame-colored 
gown that set off her dark beauty to advan- 
tage. She flitted through the big rooms of 
the Merceau ranch house with the airiness 
of a tropical butterfly, exchanging a bit of 
raillery with the women, coquetting with 
the men, young and old, and greeting each 
fresh arrival with tireless cordiality. 

The floor of the combined living room and 
dining room had been cleared for dancing, 
and by nine o’clock, which was a late hour 
for valley parties to begin, it looked as if 
Clotilde’s party were going to be grandly 
successful. Music was to be furnished by 
violin and piano, and there came a hush in 
the babble of conversation when Clotilde 
spoke to the musicians and they began to 
tune their instruments. 

“Ah-h,” murmured the hostess to one 
group of young people. “Ket is too bad, yes, 
dat Beths, she not come. What you tink, she 
not want to meet you so nize people?” 

On she flitted to another group composed 
of the more mature guests. “Everybody say 
on wif ze dance, not wait longer for 
Ma’amselle Craymore. Maybe she’s not 
come at all. Dat’s a shame, eh, for all you 
who wish to mek eet pleasant for Beths, who 
perhaps care not to associate wid us ozzer 
farmers—la-la!” : 

Right and left Clotilde let fall her in- 
jurious comments, pretending that she was 
sadly grieved because her guest of honor had 
not arrived, hesitating to lie deliberately, 
but accomplishing her ends in more subtle 
fashion. And that gave many of the gossips 
an opportunity to express their private 
opinions about the Craymores in general 
and Elizabeth in particular. 

“Too stuck up to mix with us, is she?” 
protested Mrs. Horton. ““Humph, didn’t my 
Dave and Clara see her goin’ to town this 
afternoon! She’s turned her back on us 
valley folks a-purpose, that’s what she’s 
done! Well, there are others who’ve got 
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backs to turn on her, that’s what I say!’’ 

At that moment Victor Merceau sang out 
in nasal tones: “Tek yo’ pardners for de 
first waltz!’ 

The violinist, who was an odd little old 
man with conspicuously bent legs and 
bushy white hair, stood up and lifted his 
bow high above his head preparatory to 
starting the music. But his bow remained 
poised in midair, for just then the front door 
swung wide open, and silhouetted against 
the background of outer darkness appeared 
a vision in wistaria-colored silk and old 
point lace. The violinist leaned forward and 
in a carrying whisper exclaimed to the girl 
at the piano: 

“Nelly, be I a-dreamin’, or be she real!” 

The attention of everyone in the rooms 
was centred upon the lovely picture framed 
in the doorway. The “ohs” and ‘ahs’ of 
astonishment swelled into a murmur of 
genuine admiration when Grandmother 
Grayson acknowledged the unmistakable 
demonstration by making a delightfully 
graceful curtsy. Those who were person- 
ally acquainted with her came forward to 
greet her, and notwithstanding the natural 
shyness and old-fashioned modesty that were 
characteristic of her she bore herself with 
an air of dignity becoming her years. 

Grandmother Grayson smiled, and the 
soft pink in her plump cheeks brightened to 
a deeper hue; her hazel eyes shone evén as a 
young girl’s when she receives a pretty 
compliment. The dance was postponed; the 
fiddler was playing something that sounded 
like the last rose of summer. 

Clotilde Merceau in her flame-colored 
pore was compelled to perform the part of 

ostess, but she did not perform it with the 
aplomb that had marked her bearing a short 
time before; the wings of the tropical 
butterfly seemed to have lost their buoy- 
ancy. And when Elizabeth stepped from the 
shadowed porch to the side of her grand- 
mother the French girl’s face was a study in 
chagrin and baffled astonishment. 

“Beths! Madame Grayson!” That was all 
the mortified hostess could say. 

But Grandmother Grayson was equal to 
the occasion. Her bright eyes met and held 
the sullen eyes of Clotilde for a full moment; 
then she dropped another charming curtsy, 
and her softly modulated voice carried so 
that all those grouped round the entrance 
could hear her words: 

“Since Elizabeth expects to spend much 
of her time at Craymore Acres, nothing 
could be more gracious than a welcome such 
as this.” 

The little old lady swept the guests with a 
birdlike glance of her twinkling eyes. 

Elizabeth smiled and bowed and was 
human enough to gloat secretly over the 
ensuing buzz of welcome showered upon 
herself and Grandmother Grayson. Clotilde 
was pushed into the background while the 
people flocked round the guest of honor and 
showered her with all manner of cordi:! 
greetings. 

Beth, who had been keyed up for this bold 
stroke of hers, looked charming in her 
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becoming frock of white organdie set off 
with old-rose ribbons. Her grandmother had 
advised her not to don her smartest evening 
gown. “Your simplest frock will be more in 
keeping, my dear,” she had said. ‘‘That little 
organdie is precisely the thing. A more 
elaborate gown would create envy perhaps, 
and you do not want to make an unfavorable 
impression tonight, Beth.” 

After the flurry caused by the timely 
entrance of the guest of honor and her 
chaperon had subsided the fiddler launched 
into the waltz, and the people soon crowded 
the floors. Grandmother Grayson watched 
Beth’s twinkling feet, and every now and 
then their eyes met and flashed a compre- 
hending message. The old-time settlers paid 
their court to Mrs. Grayson, and when that 
wise little lady saw that her granddaughter 
was holding her own with the younger set 
she knew that from then on Clotilde Mer- 
ceau would not find it easy to play the réle 
of most popular girl in Clover Creek Valley. 

Next morning at Craymore Acres Mrs. 
Grayson and Beth lingered over their 
breakfast and indulged in a good heart-to- 
heart talk, not only about the manner in 
which they had thwarted the trickery of 
Clotilde Merceau, but about the obstacles 
that Elizabeth had to face in running the 
ranch. 

“T believe it is going to be too much for 
you, my dear. I do not like to discourage 
you, but Craymore Acres cannot be treated 
as a plaything,” said Grandmother Grayson. 

“But I have Parks to go ahead with the 
management, grandmother. Father always 
— was steady and reliable,’ protested 
Beth. 

“True, Beth, but I have also heard your 
father say that Parks did not use his head. 
He is a man who is better fitted to carry out 
the orders of some one higher up. Now I 
have no business to express my ideas, but, 
since you have asked me, I should say that 
the Craymores could be much more success- 
ful following some other occupation than 
ranching.” 

“T don’t care, grandmother, I’m deter- 
mined that old Merceau shan’t have this 
—_ I want to do the right thing; I truly 

ate to pull against the wishes of my family, 
but I’ve told them I must have a year to see 
what I can do. And, oh, grandmother, I do 
love every acre! There’s not another place 
in the world I believe where I could be 
happier than right here.’ 

“There, there, dearie,’”’ Grandmother 
Grayson comforted her. “‘You just go ahead 
and do the best you know how. Things will 
come out all right; and, Beth, even if you 
do make a failure of managing Craymore 
Acres, I shall always be so proud of the way 
it has awakened you. I never could believe 
you are the same Elizabeth Craymore; that 
1s, if I didn’t know just what sort of a man 
your Grandfather Grayson was. You are 
like him, my dear, so like him that I am 
more proud of you than ever.” 

“Thank you, grandmother; I want you to 
be proud of me; I want to give you reason 
to be proud of me. You are a wonderful 
inspiration. And, speaking of inspirations, 
we must get ready at once. I have to drive 
over to Timbercrest this forenoon. I’ll drop 
you at mother’s on the way over, and, 
grandmother, I do wish you could come out 
and stay with me later. Why, just think how 
clever our team work was last night!’ 

When Elizabeth got to Timbercrest she 
found Mr. Ballinger in his office. He liked 
the businesslike appearance of his old friend 

aymore’s daughter, and he mentally 
compared her straightforward, if somewhat 
nervous, manner with the lackadaisical 
bearing of Grayson. But when she described 
the enormous traction engine that she 
wished to sell he shook his head. 

“T am afraid we couldn’t use it, Miss 
Craymore—too unwieldy. Might do if we 
were hauling lumber, but we ship all our 
finished product by train, and the donkey 
engines are what we use up in the logging 
camps. I’ll keep my eyes open, however, and, 
if there’s ever a chance comes up to sell it 
for you, I’ll be glad to swing the deal. I 

ow that make of tractor, and it’s good. 
By the way, why was it your brother didn’t 
Tenew his lease of the range this spring?” 

“Why, I didn’t know that our lease had 
expired, Mr. Ballinger!” exclaimed Beth. 

The cattle had been turned out to graze 
before I got to the ranch, and I thought of 
course we had the same old range father 
always secured from you.” 

“That’s too bad; Merceau’s leased it. 
When he put in a bid for it I telephoned to 
your brother, and he said you folks were 
selling to Merceau, and it was OK with 

im,’ explained Mr. Ballinger. 
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“Oh, then we have no 
range for our cattle! Why 
didn’t Grayson tell me? 
Why didn’t Parks say some- 
thing about it? What can I 
do, Mr. Ballinger?’’ in- 

uired Beth anxiously as 
she thought of the thousand 
odd head of Craymore ecat- 
tle that must have summer 
grazing grounds. 

“So you’re not selling to 
Merceau?” said Ballinger. 

“Decidedly not!” 

“Let me think. There’s 
that tract of land just south 
of Hawk Lake—Papoose 
Valley, you know. Springer 
owns it. I heard he’s sold 
most of his sheep and 
wasn’t running any there 
at all this year. He’s a diffi- 
cult old codger to deal with, 
so you leave it to me to in- 
terview him. I'll try and 
hold him up this week. In 
the meantime you better 
keep an eye on your critters. 
I'd hate to see you get into 
trouble with Merceau; he’s 
a sharp old fox.” 

“No range for the cattle! 
No water in the reservoir!”’ 
Beth walked out of the office 
of the Timbercrest Lumber 
Company in despair. “And 
if I hadn’t accidentally met 
the Hortons yesterday af- 
ternoon, there wouldn’t 
have been ‘a friend left in 
Clover Creek Valley, and 
all due to those hateful 
Merceaus!”’ 

Beth knew that some- 
thing must be done imme- . 
diately to obtain range for the cattle, for 
Craymore Acres derived its main revenue 
from the sale of beef cattle. The grain crop 
was of minor importance, and the hay was 
raised merely to feed the stock in the winter 
months. There would be enough pasturage 
on the ranch to keep the cattle through the 
summer, but, if they used it in the summer, 
they would have absolutely no hay for the 
winter. She must hire the two cowboys; 
perhaps she should require extra riders to 
keep the cattle from trespassing on their 
familiar range, now leased to Merceau. 

Beth did not stop at Glenning. She was 
in no mood to meet her mother; nor did she 
care to disclose to Grandmother Grayson the 
fresh obstacle thrown into her difficult path. 
It was late afternoon when she motored up 
to the ranch house. Grayson, lounging on 
the veranda in a paint-besmirched smock, 
received an extremely curt nod from his 
sister when she ascended the steps. 

“What’s wrong with Elizabeth, the fair 
young cattle queen?” he inquired mockingly. 

“Oh, you make me tired, Grayson; you’ve 
neglected everything! Why didn’t you renew 
the lease on the range? That horrid old 
Merceau’s snapped it up, and whatever we 
are going to do about the cattle this summer 
is more than I can say. Haven’t you done a 
thing but paint silly pictures since you have 
been out here? Why didn’t you let us know 
about these things months ago?” 

Beth lost her temper completely, and 
Grayson resented her severe criticism. “I 
hope you are beginning to understand what 
I have been up against trying to engineer 
this beastly place. Why don’t you throw up 
the game this very minute and sell? Merceau 
was over here this afternoon looking for you. 
He is still ready to take the ranch at his 
original figure. Please, Beth, be reasonable 
and consent to the sale.” 

“You are wasting your breath, Grayson. 





“Beths! Madame Grayson!” That was all 


Haven’t you got a drop of fighting blood in 
your veins? I wish Ward were here; he’d 
stand by me—” 

“You think so? He has been willing to sell 
right along, hasn’t he? He thinks Craymore 
Acres is a jolly spot to bring out a crowd of 
his college chums on a midsummer lark. 
That’s about all the interest he ever has had 
or ever will have in the place. Ward and I 
have at least got sense enough to know 
neither one of us will ever make a success- 
ful farmer. Can you say that much for 
yourself?” 

“T shall be better qualified to answer that 
question at the end of the year,” retorted 
Beth, going into the house. 

Grayson rolled his eyes skywards, gnawed 
his finger nails for a few moments and then 
betook himself to his studio, from which 
retreat he failed to appear even when Beth 
clanged the big bell for supper. 

“T got young Slim Clemmons to ride 
range for us, Miss Beth,”’ announced Parks 
at the supper table. 

“Tt seems that we have no range to ride, 
Parks,” said Beth, studying her foreman 
sharply. “Didn’t you know that Merceau 
leased all the range from Ballinger?” 

“No! You ain’t meanin’ it, Miss Beth?” 

There was such honest dismay in Parks’s 
tones that Beth found it impossible to 
harbor the suspicions that would creep 
into her mind about the old employee of her 
father. 

“Tt’s a fact, and I couldn’t sell the tractor. 
There’s no water in the reservoir, no range, 
no money, no help—” 

Beth paused; her lips were twitching. 
Her newly awakened spirit was almost gone. 

“Shucks, now, Miss Beth, don’t you take 
on. If worse comes to worst, we can herd the 
critters up north and let ’em range off’n 
Madeleine Plains, and if that grain don’t 
head out we can turn a good bunch of 
beeves in there and fatten ’em up fit for a 
king. Shucks, and here you’ve gone and got 
yourself in solid with all the valley folks by 
your mixin’ proper with ’em over to Mer- 
ceaus last night. Slim Clemmons allowed 
you was the belle of the ball, and him allus 
thinkin’ you was stuck up and too proud to 
mix it like you done. He claims he knows 
another guy he kin git to ride for you, Miss 
Beth. Honest, I wouldn’t ery, not even if I 
was plumb down and out, which you’re a 
long ways from bein’ if you listen to me 
shout.” 

Parks had dropped his knife and fork by 
the side of his plate, and his hands were 
reaching out in nervous motions as if he 
wanted to comfort his girlish employer, but 
did not dare. 

“That’s good, Parks, about Slim, and I’m 
not crying; leastwise, not so much as I feel 
like doing. But you will have to admit that 
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I’d have to be a very brave woman not to 
e-cry at all,” said Beth, striving to control 
her tears. 

‘Sho, Miss Beth, I wouldn’t be a mite 
surprised if you’d sort of got tired out 
dancin’ holes in your slippers last night. 
You skip along to bed, and I’ll wash up 
these here dishes. You'll wake up in the 
mornin’ feelin’ as gay and smilin’ as a 
basket of chips.” 

The morning dawned, and true enough 
Beth’s spirits were higher. She felt an 
exhilaration in merely looking out the 
second-story window of the ranch house and 
drinking in the beauty of the emerald fields 
stretching in unbroken lines clear down to 
the highway. In the opposite direction she 
could see the dark masses of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains rearing their forest-clad 
crests high above the valley floor. The 
boundaries of the Craymore ranch embraced 
more than five thousand acres, a veritable 
principality, not an acre of which did Beth 
wish to part with. She not only loved the 
place herself but also was resolved that her 
father’s oft-expressed hope that it should 
not be sold should be fulfilled. 

“T shall do my best. I have a year in which 
to put forth my every effort to make good. 
It is something well worth striving for, and 
—I—I shall do my best,” decided Beth, 
turning away from that inspiring view and 
going downstairs. 

Shim Clemmons appeared early in the 
forenoon, looking the part of a genuine 
cowboy; he wore the regulation “chaps” 
and a broad-brimmed hat, and his high- 
heeled boots were equipped with jingling 
spurs. He rode his own cow pony and came 
prepared to go to work at once. 

“T seen Bob Jenkins, Miss Craymore, and 
he thought as how he could get away 
tonight,” said Slim after salutations with 
Parks and Beth were over. “Maybe I'd 
ought to wait, and the both of us hit for the 
timber together.” 

“What do you think, Parks?” inquired 
Beth. “Where ought we to drive the cattle? 
I know as well as I am standing right here 
that Merceau will be ordering the stock off 
the range he has leased.” 

“You're right as rain, Miss Beth. I’d 
admire not to give him the chance. Sup- 
posin’ the boys fetch all the critters down 
to Round Valley, bein’ as how the reservoir’s 
drained, and there’s grass plumb down to 
the old water mark and up in them side 
gullies and hill slopes? Enough there to keep 
*em goin’ for ten days or more.” 

“That’s a good suggestion, Parks,” said 
Beth. “‘By that time I may have good news 
from Mr. Ballinger. He is going to see if 
he can’t get Papoose. Valley from Mr. 
Springer, who has sold off most of his sheep 
this year.” 
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“That’s a bully fine range too. Hope you 
get it, Miss Beth. Slim, you wait for Bob, 
and while you’re hangin’ round doin’ 
nothin’ you better ride down to the lower 
pasture and drive the hosses up to the round 
corral. We'll be needin’ twenty-five or 
thirty head for hayin’.” 

Having given the order, Parks went on to 
the blacksmith shop where he was busily 
engaged in putting into shape the machinery 
for haying. 

A few days later Beth received a letter 
from her younger brother, Ward. The part 
that referred to the stand that she had 
taken she read a second time: “Great guns, 
sis, what’s the big idea? Mother tells me you 
threw an awful jolt into all our plans—sailed 
out to Clover Creek and knocked Gray’s 
Paris trip flat. Well, I’ll say you’ve got some 
nerve! Here’s betting you won’t stay by the 
ship more than a month! Can’t say that I 
approve of your butting in quite so strong; 
but I’ll tell you exactly what I think when 
I come out. And say, sis, I’m bringing a flock 
of fellows out for a two-weeks’ bust. There’ll 
be seven,—counting me as another brings 
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HE purchase of the washing 
machiné had been a long, hard 
pull. Any sacrifice that can be 
carried through in the first 
glow of enthusiasm is compara- 
pry easy; the test is in holding 


on through monotonous weeks 
and months. 

Innumerable little sacrifices had built up 
the savings-bank fund that was to put a 
washing machine into the Dillingham farm- 
house, There was nothing spectacular about 
any of them. June lopped off the alluring 
dish of ice cream from her luncheons, walked 
home after many a tiresome day to save car 
fare and washed her underclothes in the 
wash basin and dried them before the regis- 
ter to keep down her laundry bills. If ever 
she grew a little tired of economizing she had 
only to think of her mother bowed over a 
washtub and her resolution instantly re- 
vived. Mrs. Dillingham’s back was a little 
bent as if the washtubs had come so close to- 
gether in her life that it hardly paid to 
straighten up between them. 

There was something festive about a 
washing machine, June thought. A large 
electric shop near the building where she 
worked displayed one in the window, and she 
stopped before it once or twice a day to 
wateh the swirling water and the 
clothes jumping up and down like 
children at the seashore. Without doubt 
that spectacle helped June to keep up 
with her sacrificing till the fund in the 
savings bank was sufficient. 

It was a great day for her when she 
made the purchase and ordered the 
machine shipped home. That night she 
sent her mother a joyous letter explain- 
ing how easy her work would be without 
washtubs. It was hard to imagine the 
farmhouse on a Monday without a row 
of tubs on the long bench in the kitchen, 
pools of soapy water on the floor and 
the dismal tattoo of clothes rubbed 
against the washboard. 

“Mrs. Dillingham’s answer came a 
week later. She said the washing ma- 
chine had arrived and was wonderful, 
and that June was the best daughter 
that ever a woman had! 

The girl was a little disappointed that 
her mother’s next letter said nothing 
about lightened work. She asked her 
when she wrote whether the washing 
machine were running well and warned 
her to be sure to let her know if any- 
thing went wrong. Her mother’s next 
letter came a little late, and it did not 
answer any of her questions. June 
had discovered that her correspondents 
generally forgot to answer the questions 
that she asked. She made several 
further attempts and then gave it up. 
When summer brought her two weeks 
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it up to eight,—my frat brothers. All good 
scouts and crazy for a lark on a sure-enough 
cattle ranch.” 

Beth sank back in her chair in a limp heap. 
“Good gracious sakes alive! Ward bringing 
seven boys out here—now! What shall I do? 
And haying beginning next week—no cook 
—no anything! Oh, this is awful!” 

She heard Grayson pottering round in his 
studio upstairs, and she suddenly waxed 
resentful towards her brothers. Grayson had 
scarcely spoken to her in the three days that 
had passed since she had taken him to task 
for neglecting to attend to leasing range for 
the cattle. She herself had mounted Trixie 
and assisted Slim Clemmons and Bob 
Jenkins to drive the stock off Merceau’s 
range into Round Valley. But that was only 
a temporary haven; the feed there would last 
only a few days longer. 

Now here was Ward in his heedless, 
pleasure-loving fashion probably now on the 
way to Craymore Acres with a crowd of 
equally irresponsible youths who would 
expect to be entertained as summer guests. 

While Beth was giving way to a spell of 





wv she would see for her- 
self. 

It was a warm July day 
when June reached home for her vacation. 
Her uncle and her mother met her at the 
station in the small car that Mrs. Dilling- 
ham had unwittingly won at a county 
fair by purchasing an admission ticket the 
number of which a blindfolded boy later 
drew from a glass bowl. The car had proved 
very useful, though June was sure that 
everyone had more advantage of it than 
the rightful owner had. Mrs. Dillingham 
could not drive her car, and, if ever she 
wanted to go to town or to a neighbor’s, 
she was likely to find that her brother 
needed it, and she fell back on the old 
buggy. June’s first homecoming since she 
had gone to the city to take a position was an 
important event, and Uncle Horace showed 
his sense of its importance by donning a coat 
and driving to town to meet her. 

When June reached home she acted like an 
irrepressible boy just out of school. She 
hugged Loyal, the buff collie, who leaped on 
her in an ecstasy of welcome. She ran from 
room to room, luxuriating in her sense of 
homecoming. And finally in the big shed be- 
hind the kitchen she came upon the washing 
machine. She stopped and looked it over 
suspiciously. Her face suddenly shadowed. 

“Why, mother,” she exclaimed with a 
queer tension in her voice, “how awfully new 


“Why, mother,” she exclaimed, . 
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self-pity, mixed with a none too sisterly 
feeling toward Grayson and Ward, Parks 
came in from a trip to Glenning, whither he 
had gone for the third time in as many days 
in search of a haying crew. 

“Tough luck, Miss Beth; raked that there 
town with a fine-tooth comb. Dug up three 
pretty lame-lookin’ excuses for men. Best I 
could do. Merceau’s landed most of the 
Valley guys, and Timbercrest  mills’ve 
rounded up the balance. But don’t you 
sadden up now, Miss Beth; we got another 
day or so to rustle up a crew,” added Parks 
as he noticed Beth’s troubled expression. 

Elizabeth jumped to her feet; a tiny quirk 
of a smile lifted the corners of her mouth, 
and then the quirk enlarged to a grin that 
rippled over her face. She skipped the length 
of the living room and ran back and con- 
fronted her foreman, whose stolid make-up 
could not adjust itself to the whims of this 
astonishing young lady. But he listened 
attentively when she began speaking: 

“Parks, I have an idea—oh, such a per- 
fectly splendid idea!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Lummis Smith 


it looks! Do you mean you’ve been using it 
for six months without taking any of the 
shine off?” . 

Mrs. Dillingham’s attempt to smile was 
rather pathetic. 

“Why, the fact is, dear,” she said, “I 
haven’t used it yet.” 

“Not used it! Why, mother!” The re- 
proach in June’s voice was so poignant that 
Mrs. Dillingham looked distressed. 

“Tt does seem hard, dearie, when you 
spent so much money for it. But Uncle 
Horace thought that if I used his engine I 
might get the milking machine out of order. 
And he would be in a dreadful fix if anything 
went wrong with that.” 

June walked away, not trusting herself to 
reply. The farm had belonged to her grand- 
father, who had left it to his two sons, June’s 
father and her Uncle Horace. When her fa- 
ther died her mother had inherited his share 
of the farm, but to all intents and purposes 
she was only a housekeeper for her brother- 
in-law; her rights were never recognized. The 
most irritating part to June was that her 
Uncle Horace was a kind-hearted, upright 
man who would have been appalled at the 
—— that there was anyone whom he 
did not treat fairly. 

By supper time June had sufficiently re- 
covered her spirits to be interested in the 
neighborhood news. The following Monday, 
it appeared, was a day of special importance, 
for a distinguished citizen, the most famous 
man of the village ten miles away, was com- 
ing back to spend twenty-four hours with his 
old friends and neighbors. There was to be a 


.. “how awfully new it looks!” 
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barbecue, a brass band and several speeches 
of welcome—altogether a great occasion. 

“You and your Uncle Horace can go,” 
said Mrs. Dillingham to her daughter. “It'll 
be nice for you, for you'll see everyone you 
know.” 

“What about you?” 

“T don’t believe I’d better go. It’s—it’s 
wash day,” said Mrs. Dillingham, a little 
confused over bringing up a subject with 
such disagreeable associations. “I don’t 
generally go anywhere on wash day.” 
“Why not postpone wash day till Tues- 
day?” 

The suggestion did not find favor. Every 
day in Mrs. Dillingham’s week was so full 
that to postpone the work of any day, from 
Monday to Saturday, put her hopelessly be- 
hind. She said as much stammeringly, and 
June listened in silence. Just how to manage 
it she did not know, but she was determined 
that her mother should enjoy the barbecue. 
She would gladly have stayed at home and 
done the washing in her place, but she knew 
Mrs. Dillingham would be aghast at that 
suggestion. 

Monday morning the household was astir 
even a little earlier than the ordinary farm- 


.er’s family in midsummer. Uncle Horace 


attended to the most pressing work of the 
farm and took the milk to the creamery. On 
his way back while he was still at some dis- 
ance from the house he caught sight of a car 
standing in front of the woodshed. There was 
something singular in its appearance, though 
just what was wrong he could not make out. 
“What in Sam Hill!’ ejaculated Uncle 
Horace as he slapped the lines against the 
backs of the stolid gray horses. “I hope 
June hasn’t been trying to run the car and 
wrecked it. Looks as if something had 


ae pee 

e noticed with astonishment as he came 
nearer that several of the clotheslines were 
already full of garments fluttering gayly 
in the brisk breeze. Mrs. Dillingham seldom 
had any clothes on the line till nearly 
eleven o'clock. But just then Mr. Horace 
Dillingham made a discovery that left no 
room in his thoughts for anything else. 

In spite of its peculiar position the car 
had not been wrecked. The back had been 
jacked up, a tire removed from a rear wheel, 
and a rope, passed round the wheel, was 
revolving with the throb of the engine, thus 
conveying the power to the washing 
machine a few feet away. The washer was 
making . for its long period of enforced 
idleness. The soapy water was fairly riot- 
ous. Uncle Horace recognized some of his 
own garments in the maelstrom, and they 
were bobbing about with an abandon that 
seemed to him almost indecent. 

“What in thunder—” 

“Mother’s going after all,” said June, 
disregarding her uncle’s excited beginning. 
“She wouldn’t leave the clothes, so I 
decided to hurry through the washing and 
have it on the line before we started.” 

Wy, we ought to leave here by nine 
o'clock!’ 

“Yes, I suppose so. The washing will be 
done before that.” 

Uncle Horace looked hard at the car, the 
unwonted position of which suggested 
an animal about to kick. “I don’t 
believe it’s any too good for that car, 
using it to run the washing machine.” 

June smiled at him. “Well, anyway 
this machine belongs to mother, if the 
other doesn’t. And it’s going to be used 
to make mother’s work easier for her. 
Think of having the washing on the 
line by nine o’clock, Uncle Horace! 
Why, generally mother’s toiling away 
till the middle of the afternoon. You 
know that.” 

Uncle Horace continued to eye the 
car with disapproval. “If anybody 
wanted to go anywhere in a hurry,” he 
said, “it would be mighty inconvenient 
to have a car out of commission.” 

June nodded. “The sensible thing,” 
she said casually, “is for nobody to 
plan to use the car on Monday, not 

*till afternoon anyway.” 

At ten o’clock the Dillinghams left 
for the barbecue. Mrs. Dillingham, ar- 
rayed in her Sunday best, seemed a 
little dazed. As long as they were in 
sight of the house she kept looking 
back to the full clotheslines, where 
sheets and pillow cases, towels and 
tablecloths were swinging in the July 
sun. The colored things were already 
sufficiently dry for ironing and had been 
taken down and packed into the clothes 
basket. 

“Seems like a miracle,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dillingham at last. ‘Here it’s 
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Monday, and here I am, starting off as if I 
were a lady of leisure. And my washing all 
on the line, if you please!” 

June feend her mother’s hand and 
squeezed it. “(Mother darling,’”’ she said in 
a voice distinctly audible on the front seat, 
“I suppose we’d all feel lost if we didn’t 
have work to do, but it’s a pity for anyone 
to become a drudge. There are all kinds of 
machines now for helping women out, 
machines that wash dishes and vacuum 
cleaners and electric irons and lots of others 
I don’t even know the names of. You’ve 
never had a great deal of good of your car, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if we’d found a way 
to make it help out.” 

The barbecue proved a pleasant affair. 
The meat, cooked for twenty-four hours, 
was so tender that it fell apart at a touch 


and, moreover, was savory and delicious. 
The band played with vehemence; the 
speakers indulged themselves in impressive 
oratorical flights; and the distinguished 
citizen, returning for a few hours to the 
scenes of his boyhood, seemed to remember 
everyone, which added much to his popu- 
larity. But June knew that her mother’s 
chief pleasure in the day was telling every 
woman she met that her washing was on 
the line. 

“IT couldn’t have come if June hadn’t 
given me a washing machine,” she explained 
to each. ‘Well, yes, I’ve had it some time, 
but this is the first day I’ve really used it.” 

The automobile engine was pressed into 
service the following Monday, and Uncle 
Horace, who had to go to town unexpect- 
edly to replace something broken in the 
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mowing machine, had to wait half an hour 
till the ear could be excused. He drove off 
looking thoughtful. 

They had company to supper that night. 
Wash day, instead of being the hardest day 
of the week, had become one of the easiest. 
Of course Mrs. Dillingham talked about 
the washing machine, because she seemed 
to find it hard to talk of anything else, and 
presently the guest remarked, ‘“‘Now with 
an electric iron you’d be fixed.” 

Mrs. Dillingham looked doubtful. ‘“June’s 
fixed it so the car runs the washing machine, 
but I guess it couldn’t run an electric iron, 
could it, June?” 

“That won’t be necessary.’’ The words 
were in Uncle Horace’s impressive bass, 
and as they all looked at him he continued, 
“T stopped at Stebben’s today to see what 
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it would cost to have electricity put in. 
It’s quite expensive, but I guess it saves in 
the end. Anyway it’s not sensible to have 
the car out of commission every wash day.” 

When June came home the following 
summer the electricity had been installed. 
A vacuum cleaner and an electric iron were 
part of Mrs. Dillingham’s equipment, and 
she had much to say of the relief of having 
no more kerosene lamps to clean and fill. 
‘Housekeeping these daysis child’s play com- 
pared to what it was a year ago,” she de- 
clared. “And you're the one to thank for it.” 

“Me?” cried June. She looked through 
the window at the car, which was a little 
more battered and shabby than a year 
before, and burst into a ringing laugh. 
“Don’t thank me,” she protested; “thank 
Lizzie!” 


ANIMAL HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR 


II. ALLENBY’S TRANSPORT CAMELS + “By Ernest Harold Baynes 


OOM! Goom! Goom!” 

The order runs from 
mouth to mouth down the 
long camel lines like the 
sound of distant guns, and 
two thousand brown 
camels stop chewing their 
cud and heave themselves to their long but 
sturdy legs. On the back of each is a pack 
saddle with wooden crossbars on which are 
lashed, one on either side, small metal 
tanks filled with drinking water. A minute 
later the animals are striding away across 
the desert sand, two abreast, and each pair 
is led by an Egyptian camel driver in flow- 
ing blue. As pie pass with bowing necks 
and measured step you can hear the creak- 
ing of the saddles and the soft swish of 
the water inside the tanks, but as the long 
line stretches out over the tawny plain those 
sounds slowly die away, and the hot, dry 
air is silent. Presently the camels may be 
seen again, strung out against a sunset sky 
in single file along the rim of a wadi, the 
dry bed of a stream, and looking like an old 
Egyptian frieze in motion. Then as they 
dip down one by one into the ancient stony 
river bed they are lost to view, and the 

night closes in behind them. : 

We have had a glimpse of a fraction of the 
best organized camel transport the world 
has ever seen, without which General Allen- 
by himself admits that he could not have 
hoped either to take Beersheba or to press on 
through Palestine after its capture. It re- 
quires imagination to realize the scale on 
which that transport was organized; we 
must try to form a picture of it. Let us im- 
agine a dark-skinned man in a long blue robe 
halting the leaders of a column of loaded 
pack camels in the centre of Boston Com- 
mon. Behind the leaders there is another 
pair, and beyond it are still other pairs 
stretching along Commonwealth Avenue as 
far as we can see. Now let us mount our 
horses and ride back along the line. We find 
that it stretches through miles of city streets 
out into the suburbs, through Newton, 
Wellesley, Framingham and Westboro, and 
when at night we pull up our tired mounts 
in front of the City Hall! in Worcester we see 
at last the end of the column. We have rid- 
den past forty miles of pack camels two 
abreast. Had they been traveling in single 
file as they often did, we should 
have had to ride another forty 
miles to review the last of the 
thirty thousand animals in that 
long procession—the working 
force that Allenby used in his 
first great attack against the 
Turks in October, 1917. And 
that was only part of his entire camel 
transport, for he had fully ten thou- 
sand more animals in reserve, and 
there were probably another ten 
thousand in the camel veterinary hos- 
pitals and the camel remount depots. 

The camels began to make them- 
selves indispensable from the moment 
the British troops entered the Sinai 
Desert on their way to El Arish. As 
the army marched it covered the rail- 
Way construction parties, always in 
the van and working with almost incredible 
speed. The water for those forces had to be 
brought from Kantara, and this is how it 
was done. At the north end of the Suez Ca- 
nal and on its west bank runs a branch of 
the Sweet Water Canal, which carries the 
water of the Nile to Port Said. On the bank 
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That great paradox, a good-tempered 
camel 


in 1916 the British had established a great 
filtering plant with a capacity of six hundred 
thousand gallons a day. The water was car- 
ried through syphons into masonry reser- 
voirs on the east bank. Eventually it was 
pumped through pipes into El Arish and 
beyond, but before the pipes were laid other 
methods were adopted to supply the troops. 
At a special siding at Kantara trains of wa- 
ter trucks were filled, twenty trucks at a 
time, and thence started for the railhead, 
which was advancing as fast as the en- 
gineers and construction parties could carry 
it. At the railheads the tank cars were emp- 
tied into great canvas cisterns, and from 
these were filled the little metal tanks called 
fantasses, or fanatis, each of which held 
twelve and a half gallons of water. Two of 
them with the pack saddle to which they 
were lashed made a regulation load for a 
camel, and as we have seen, thousands of 
camels here took up their burdens. 

Later as the troops advanced into country 
where local water supplies could be de- 
veloped large reservoirs were established, 
and from those the camels distributed the 
water to all the units within reach. At Shel- 
lal, for example, there was organized a 
fantasse-filling area in which two thousand 
fantasses could be filled and loaded on cam- 
els every hour. 

When General Allenby took command of 
the British forces in the Near East the Turks 
occupied a line extending from Gaza on the 
sea to Beersheba thirty miles to the south- 
east. The troops facing the enemy were from 
fifteen to twenty-one miles in advance of the 
railheads, and not only water but food, 
clothing, ammunition and everything else 
that an army in the field needs had to be 

carried forward over the intervening 
country. The land was frequently inter- 
sected by wadis, the steep sides of 
which often made wheeled traffic 


impossible. It was clearly a prob- 
lem for pack animals, and under 
the then existing conditions that 
meant camels. 

When operations began in Oc- 
tober the beasts were in splendid 
condition. For months their work 


had been light; their humps were large and 
firm, and their sides well rounded. There 
were twenty thousand allotted to the Twen- 
tieth Army Corps, six thousand to the 
Twenty-first Army Corps and six thousand 
to the Desert Mounted Corps for convoy 
duty. From now on the work was to be 
heavy, but for a time the conditions were 
favorable, and the wastage low. In the 
Beersheba area vast numbers were on con- 
voy duty, marching out daily from the 
railheads to keep in touch the advance. 
However, the tracks were good, the weather 
was mild and open, and the animals were as 
happy as it is possible for pack camels to be. 

But early in December severe weather set 
in, and the real trials of the animals began. 
The camels with the Twentieth Corps la- 
bored under especially distressing conditions. 
The troops were then operating in the hills, 
and as the roads up the valleys were reserved 
for other forms of transport the poor oonts 
were forced to take the narrow trails over 
stony hillsides where they cut their feet at 
almost every stride. Often there was no defi- 
nite track at all. Then the rains descended 
—cold rains that chilled man and beast to 
the marrow and made the mountain trails 
as slippery as ice. A camel’s feet are admi- 
rably adapted to walking on sand, spreading 
out like pneumatic cushions and absorbing 
the shock at every stride, but there is noth- 
ing with which to grip a greasy surface on 
wet and sloping ground. The poor beasts 
slipped and floundered, sometimes falling, 
sometimes straining tendons or spraining 
legs and sometimes literally splitting them- 
selves as their long helpless legs spread out 
beneath them. Many fell never to rise again; 
others, heavily laden as they were, lost their 
balance and pitched down steep places to 
their death. And those that survived got no 
rest. 

Camped at three thousand feet on wind- 
swept hillsides in the cold and driving rain, 
they had scant comfort even though they 
were covered with the best of camel blan- 
kets. And as if their plight were not bad 
enough, the supply of forage ran low, and 
all animals were put on half rations. For 
weeks at a time they got five pounds of 
grain a day instead of ten; and the allow- 
ance of tibn—a mixture of the camel’s usual 
food with hay ‘or straw—was also cut in 
two. Not infrequently they had less than 
half rations, and there were days when they 
got nothing whatever. But, overloaded and 
underfed, they worked and grumbled and 
died, and their burdens were divided among 
those of their brethren who were still able 
to carry on. 

The convoys working with the Desert 
Mounted Corps in the central area were 
scarcely better off. They carried their loads 
from the railhead at Deir Sineid, at Esdud 
and at Sukereir to Ramleh. The country to 
be traversed was tilled land with no per- 
manent roads, and the heavy rains convert- 
ed virtually the entire area into a quagmire 

tersected with broad wadies. The wadies 





Up goat tracks in 
the hills 


were very difficult to cross, especially when 
the sides were slippery after rain, and many 
animals became unserviceable owing to 
falls, sprains and dislocations. Crossing the 
ploughed land, the camels encountered sand 
so deep in some places that they sank to 
their girths and had to be abandoned. 

Of course, added to all their other diffi- 
culties, was the fire of a stubborn enemy. 
One night at Kubeibeh a Turkish shell 
caught a group of fifty transport camels and 
killed or wounded half of them. An officer 
approaching the spot soon afterward saw 
torches moving round and found starving 
Moslems cutting up the dead animals and 
carrying off the flesh in baskets. The wound- 
ed camels seemed to be taking the matter, 
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philosophically; none appeared to be nerv- 
ous, and most of them were calmly chewing 
the cud within sight of the fallen brethren 
that were being carved up. 

As might be expected, the casualties from 
all causes were heavy. During the three 
months, October, November and December, 
1917, the British lost 3033 camels, of which 
2090 died of exposure, 601 were killed, 310 
wounded, 29 missing, and three captured 
by the enemy. 

As Kipling informs us, commissariat 
oonts have a remarkable aptitude for get- 
ting into trouble. They lose their heads over 
nothing and at the most inopportune mo- 
ments. A camel that will lie down and chew 
the cud close to the firing line and with Ori- 
ental and even fatalistic indifference view 
the slaughter of its companions by shell fire 
will take alarm at some slight night sound 
and after breaking its picket rope dash 
through a sleeping camp, doing as much 
damage as a cyclone and waking a hundred 
men out of their hard-earned sleep. And 
when trouble doesn’t come to them in the 
natural way, they go out and look for it. 

Most camels—at least most male camels, 
and it is usually male camels that are used 
in the army—are of uncertain temper. Or, 
if the temper of any of them is certain, it is 
certain to be bad. They are almost never 
affectionate, and it is only fair to say that 
the treatment they have received from their 
eastern masters through hundreds of gen- 
erations has not been of the kind that begets 
affection. They usually tolerate the man who 
feeds them and looks after them, but anyone 
who takes liberties with a strange camel is 
counted as a fool. In the breeding season, 
commonly called the “symeing,” or fasting 
season, male camels are especially danger- 
ous. This period comes in winter and usually 
extends from December to March. During 
that time the animals eat and drink little, 
sometimes nothing for days at a time. It is 
then that they go “‘magnoon,” or mad, and 
a mad camel is a desperately dangerous 
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brute. He manifests his madness by rushing 
round in an arrogant way, throwing out of 
his mouth a large inflated pink or piebald 
bladder, which is an extension of the soft 
palate, and making a strange bubbling 
sound as he goes. Usually even when in that 
state of mind he will not attack the man who 
has charge of him, but woe to anyone else 
who is so unfortunate as to cross his path! 
He will rush upon a man, seize him by an 
arm or a leg and then gallop off, swinging 
his victim in the air as a big dog might swing 
a rag doll. 

Not infrequently he will bite off an arm 
or a leg. An English officer connected with 
the camel transport told me that on one oc- 
casion he saw a camel attack a man, and 
that after the animal had been beaten off 
and he had picked the victim up a boot with 
the leg inside lay on the sand. Another offi- 
cer told me that he saw a camel seize a man 
by the forearm and break both bones, leav- 
ing the limb hanging by a shred. Even if 
help is close at hand and the animal simply 
bites into the flesh, there is great danger of 
blood poisoning. Unlike most ruminants, the 
camel has a dirty mouth, and the long dog- 
like fangs with which it is equipped carry the 
poison deep into the tissue. Of course mad 
camels are muzzled as quickly as possible, 
but they have to be securely anchored as 
well, usually with three or four stout ropes, 
for otherwise they will chase a man, knock 
him down and kneel on him or lie down on 
him, crushing out his life. 

Almost every officer who was in charge of 
camels has stories to tell of adventures with 
these animals “in musth.” Serious as many 
of the adventures were, there were some that 
had their humorous side. One frightfuily hot 
moonlight night a camel went mad in a 
British camp in Palestine and started in pur- 
suit of a driver. A stout and impressive 





British officer who was passing saw the 
man’s predicament and attempted to help 
him. The camel, perhaps failing to distin- 
guish his rank in the moonlight, turned and 
charged him with open mouth. The officer 
began to retreat in a dignified manner, but 
he was an observant man, and there was 
something about that camel which suggested 
that it was no time to run a waiting race. 
So, shedding his clothing and his dignity as 
he went, he sprinted and dodged for his life. 

At last he reached a dry river bed, the 
sides of which he was much too exhausted to 
climb. There the infuriated camel would 
have had him at his mercy had not a ser- 
geant major, who had come to his rescue, 
attracted the animal’s attention to himself. 
He did it with a light prod of his bayonet, 
which he followed with a businesslike thrust 
as the camel swung round upon him. A bul- 
let followed the bayonet thrust, but still the 
camel came on. Things might have gone 
badly with the sergeant had not a British 
officer in charge of the camels come up with 
several native drivers, who roped the animal 
and killed it. 

Nor is it necessary that a camel shall be 
mad in order to make himself interesting. 
Any loose camel offers great, if unappre- 
ciated, possibilities. Near El Arish an officer 
riding to water saw a camel wandering round 
with his head rope hanging and decided to 
catch it. The animal he bestrode was an un- 
broken New Zealand mare. Away went the 
camel at a sprawling gallop, but the officer 
managed to keep neck and neck and with 
the horse’s head rope tried to lasso his 
quarry. Now it happened that this particu- 
lar camel was blind in one eye, and at the 
touch of the rope he swung his head round 
violently, striking the officer a tremendous 
blow that threw him to the horse’s rump. 
Though almost stunned, he managed to get 
back into the saddle and with great pluck 
continued the chase until he succeeded in 
driving the fugitive into an enclosure sur- 
rounded with a wire fence. There he dis- 
mounted, whereupon the camel charged him, 
head down, bowled him over like a ninepin, 
plunged through the wire fence, pulling it 
up, posts and all, and set off in the direction 
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of El Arish village. His pursuer followed, a 
rather poor second. 

At El Arish an Egyptian informed the 
officer that he knew an expert camel catcher, 
and, running off, he presently returned with 
a gorgeously robed Bedouin; his bright 
clothing was bedecked with rings and coins. 
That impressive person indicated by signs 
that he should need the mare, and the owner 
dismounted. After adjusting the stirrups 
with great nicety the Bedouin mounted, but 
the mare refused to move. The Arab gave 
her a cut with his rawhide whip, and then 
she moved—upwards, sending her rider a 
long way in advance. When he came down 
the mare was not present; she was off to 
join the camel somewhere beyond the hori- 
zon. The officer was something more than 
disappointed and proceeded to boot the 
Arab so vigorously that the fellow ran away, 
leaving his whip as a souvenir. The horse 
was captured in a coconut grove almost a 
mile away, but the camel was never seen 
again. 

The camel’s attitude toward life is no 
happier than his disposition toward man- 
kind and his own kind. He is a grumbler. 
His every note is a grumble or a growl. I 
don’t care what you ask a camel to do, his 
answer is always much the same: “No-0-o- 
0-0-0! Do-woaoaon-ter! Ain-a-g-0-o-n-ter!” 
always given in a tone that implies—and 
there is much truth in the implication—that 
he is the worst-abused animal on the face of 
the earth. As usual Kipling knew what he 
was talking about when he said: 

The commissariat camuel, when all is 
said an’ done, 

’E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan- 
child in one. 

With almost incredible swiftness Allenby’s 

allant troops, suffering from thirst and 
, 0 from heat and cold and overwork, and 
often -harassed by murderous enemy fire, 
swept like a deSert wind through Palestine, 
captured and occupied Jerusalem and ad- 
vanced into Mt. Ephraim and Sharon and 
captured Jericho; and toward the end of 
March, 1918, part of them were pressing 
forward for a raid on Amman. 

The weather was still bad, the tracks were 
in awful condition, and the ground over 
which the camels had to work could not 
have been worse. The Anzac convoys 
marched in single file up goat tracks in the 
hills, over stones that cut and bruised their 
feet and down steep and slippery inclines 
that meant injury and death to many. The 
Second Australian Light Horse Brigade, ad- 
vancing up the Wadi Kefrein under great 
difficulties, reached Rujm el Oshir to find 
the tracks beyond impassable for anything 
on wheels. So all wheeled transport was 
withdrawn to Shunet Nimrin, where the 
ammunition was transferred to camels. 

The poor beasts, seriously overladen, 
made heart-rending efforts to carry their 
burdens over those impossible trails, which 
would have been difficult going even for 
donkeys. Often they could not keep their 
footing on the steep and greasy goat tracks 
and had to be dragged, pushed and even 
lifted bodily. There were many that never 
got through. They heaved and staggered 
and slipped and strained themselves for 
hours and finally fell and died beneath their 
saddles. And they were not the first camels 
to die thereabouts; the Turks had been be- 
fore them. Turkish officers estimate that 
they lost forty thousand camels in the Jor- 
dan Valley alone, and certain it is that the 
route over which they passed might have 
been 

And, since camels were so important in 
the transport, the enemy made special ef- 
forts to destroy them. On March 28 a fleet 
of thirteen enemy aéroplanes swooped down 
and bombed the camel base at Shunet 
Nimrin, killing and wounding many of the 
animals. 

At Ain el Sir village there were three broad 
rough terraces to be crossed. Time was lim- 
ited, but the going was so bad that the 
officers in charge of convoys had to use 
great care and the best of judgment in order 
to accomplish their marches without bring- 
ing complete disaster to the animals, Con- 
voy number three, working from Ain el Sir 
forward with the Twentieth Army Corps 
encountered difficult going, which Morar 
stretches of marshy ground. Owing to the 
fluctuations of battle and to the fact that 
the work was done at night the animals 
were under their loads continuously for 
long stretches. During the withdrawal from 
Amman on March 31 and April 1 that con- 
voy marched for twenty-two consecutive 
hours. The worst part of the journey, which 
was through thick and slippery mud, had to 
be in complete darkness and in a heavy rain. 
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aved with their bleaching skeletons. | 


Most of the animals were overloaded, and, 
moreover, they were greatly harassed and 
their formation broken by other army units 
retiring on the same single track. Of the two 
thousand camels doing convoy duty with 
the Twentieth Army Corps in that raid one 
hundred were killed in action and another 
hundred had to be destroyed on account of 
injuries received on the march. 

Thus Allenby’s pack camels carried on 
under widely varying conditions until the 
close of the war. All of them suffered, many 
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to the very limit, and more than thirty thou- 
sand of them died. They were not lovely in 
disposition; nor were they especially in- 
telligent. They were not graceful either 
when standing or when moving, and few 
men had time to observe how quaint and 
picturesque they were. But they “‘stood the 
gaff” and did their work—work that no 
other animals on earth could have done. 
They played their part and gave all they had 
to give. They made possible the winning of 
a great campaign. 


TFUNDERGROUND 
FIRING LINE 2y Edward 


EARLES, the engine driver, left his 
steel platform high among the 
dials and the reel drums and came 
slowly across the wide floor. “It’s 
three, two and one,”’ he said in his 
quiet voice. 

“Oh, I’ve got the firing signals 
by heart forwards and backwards,” replied 
Dick Dent, the head shaftman. “But it’s 
all right to mention it. You can’t rehearse 
this little play too many times for safety.” 

Dick extended his coal-oil torch and 
lighted its wick from the torch that his part- 
ner, Gene Tomes, was holding. 

‘When you give the three-two-one,” con- 
tinued Searles in his characteristically stern 
and deliberate manner, “I’ll know you are 


ready to fire. Then I’ll dip the cage. When: 


you’re ready to come up ring three and then 
one. I’ll jerk you up that three-quarter mile 
stretch in a jiffy.” 

“Right you are!” cried the head shaftman. 

Dent and Tomes stepped aboard the lower 
deck of the cage, and Searles went back to 
his station. In another minute the two men 
were sinking swiftly into the hole, and al- 
most instantly the shaft water began to pour 
round them, falling in greater volume as they 
descended. On top a short time before they 
had heard two noisy roosters crowing for the 
dawn; now they were sinking into a world of 
eternal night. 

“Tt takes a steady nerve to handle an en- 
gine like that,”’ observed Dent as they drop- 

past the winking shaft timbers. ‘He'll 

ave the lives of every one of us in the hollow 

of his hand today. I’m glad that Searles 

happens to be on shift. He’s the best of them 

all. He uses his head every second. But they 

don’t last long, those fellows; they can’t 
stand the strain. Ah, here we are.” 

Dent shouted the last words, for suddenly 
they had come into the midst of a terrific, 
detonating roar—the thunder of five huge 
drilling machines at work cutting out the 
new pumping station at the four-thousand 
level. The cage had descended almost as far 
as the timbers reached; twenty-five feet be- 
low was the sump, the water-filled bottom 
of the shaft. 
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The pump station was brilliantly lighted 
with many candles. Five machine men and 
five chuck tenders, all working with furious 
energy and ranged along the wall like a bat- 
tery of artillery men, were directing their 
rapid-fire guns at the solid rock. 

Immediately below the cage Louis, the 
Indian “‘mucker,” sat on a pile of loose rock 
near the mouth of an open chute. In front of 
him was the black sump water—a stagnant, 
Stygian 1. To his left his candle light 
gleamed fitfully on the gray rock of the shaft 
hanging wall. Behind him were the men at 
the machine drills. 

In the midst of the tumult Louis was in- 
different and calm. His shift was over. For 
eight hours he had been shoveling the shat- 
tered greenstone into the shaft chute, from 
which it had been drawn regularly at half- 
hour periods by the skip tender, who came 
down like a man in a balloon, riding the 
bulky square steel bucket. So engrossed was 
Louis in the idle industry of picking hard- 
ened grease from the thimble of his dagger- 
like candlestick, that he had not observed 
the arrival of the cage. 

“He’s a queer duck,” shouted Dent, point- 
ing down at Louis. “He wouldn’t turn his 
hand to dig a man out of a hole.” 

“Do you know what he’s sore about?” 
Gene yelled in Dent’s ear. ‘‘He wants to run 
a machine. He’s plumb crazy to be a machine 
man. The boss won’t let him. Told him only 
white men can run machines. It isn’t so 
much the pay as it is the idea.” 

Louis suddenly rose to his feet, took up 
his shovel and stuck it down the chute to 
measure the height of the rock. 

“Tl bet he’s dreaming about running a 
machine this minute,’’ Gene continued. ‘‘Re- 
member when Jim Smith was running a ma- 
chine in the fourteen hundred north stope? 
Well, Jim let Louis take hold of the crank 
one day, and after that Louis used to play 
with the machine every chance he got. Since 
then he has been Smith’s friend.” 

“T don’t believe the Indian’s got another 


Dent thrust himself in front of the Indian 
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friend in the mine then,”’ replied Dent. ‘‘He 
never says anything to anybody.” 

A lull came in the roar, and Dick took ad- 
vantage of it to shout down, ‘Get a move on, 
you fellows; it’s late.” 

“Last hole all around,” sang out Smith as 
he made a violent attack with his long 
wrench on the clamp while his chuck tender 
unscrewed the air hose. ‘You'll see some 
quick work here in a minute if you watch, 
Dickie.” 

The other machine crews followed suit, 
and soon the machines were torn down and 
stacked in a corner of the chamber. Dent and 
Tomes could count sixty drill holes in the 
north wall. 

“Come over here and lend a hand, will 
you?” Burns, a machine man called to Louis. 
Burns and his chuck tender were struggling 
with a heavy plank, trying to move it out of 
the line of fire. 

“What for?” asked Louis, laughing in- 
solently. ““Me get pay for shovel. Me not 
machine man.” 

Burns made an angry retort, but Louis 
only laughed coolly as he donned his rubber 
coat and sou’wester hat and went toward the 

‘cage. He followed the path the others would 
have to take after lighting the sixty fuses. It 
was along the side of the open chute, over a 
waist-high pile of splintered blocks, up a 
fifteen-foot ladder to the shaft timbers and 
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thence across a wet and slippery plank to the 
cage. Louis climbed into the cage and squat- 
ted comfortably in a corner. 

Spurred by the briefness of the time left to 
load and fire, the five machine crews worked 
with unusual speed. The chuck tenders rip- 
ped open the rolls of fuse and handed them 
to the machine men, each of whom measured 
off and cut twelve ten-foot lengths. Then the 
chuck tenders pried off the covers of boxes of 
dynamite while with the points of their can- 
dlesticks their partners crimped the detonat- 
ing caps on the fuse, laced each length of fuse 
through a stick of the giant powder and laid 
them aside to be used for primers. 

Now the machine men began to slide the 
yellow sticks down the holes, tamping each 
firmly with long wooden poles. In went the 
primers carrying their long tails of fuse, then 
another stick a powder, and last of all the 
gouge, or plug of mud. In a twinkling the 
fuses were coiled. Whipping out their pocket 
knives, the machine men slit the fuses at the 
proper distances from the end so that the 
holes should explode in such a sequence as to 
“break down” the rock. The chuck tenders 
set on the floor short pieces of lighted candle 
for emergency use. 

“All ready,” said Smith. 

“All set here,” echoed Burns. 

“Everybody’s all set,” said the machine- 
man Murphy. 

he crews silently donned their rubber 
coats and hats. 

“Wait a minute,” called Burns and, com- 
ing over to the ladder, shook it by way of 
testing it. Then he examined the path round 
the chute and kicked aside a few small bits 
of rock that had been lying on the timber. 

“Let her go,” he said. 

“T’ll give the three-two-one,”’ called Dent. 

The combined strength of Dent and 
Tomes easily brought down the bell wire, 
although they had to reach out into the 
shaft for it. Dent counted each pull aloud, 
and a moment later the cage dipped for a 
yard and came to a rest. 

“Fire!” roared Dent. 

Flame and brown smoke spurted from the 
fuses as the machine men applied the tips of 


their candle flames to the black cores. Soon 
the fuses were hissing and sputtering along 
the entire face, and the machine men were 
groping for the ones still unlighted. 

Burns on the extreme left fired his round 
first and yelling “Fire!” ran for the cage. His 
chuck tender followed him. They came rac- 
ing up the ladder and across the narrow 
bridge. Dent and Tomes stood ready to seize 
them and pull them safe inside. It was no 
time now for a slip of the foot or the hand. 

“Fire!” yelled Shaw, then Murphy, then 
Carton. With their chuck tenders they came 
darting for the cage in groups of two. 

“Get a move on, Smith,” yelled Burns 
with nervous harshness from the cage. 

Smith was having trouble with his fuse 
and through a cloud of smoke was groping 
with reckless obstinacy for a top hole. 

“Leave it as it is and come!” bellowed 
Dent. 

The man in the cage heard Smith give a 
quick order to his chuck tender, who turned 
reluctantly and then fled toward the cage. 

“You come or we leave you!’ roared 
Dent. 

“Fire!” cried-‘Smith and added banteringly 
as he ran, “There’s plenty of time, Dickie, 
old man.’ 

Just then he stepped on a little rolling 
stone, slipped, lost his balance and fell head- 
long into the chute. 

“He’s gone! Give that bell!’ cried Burns 
hoarsely, elbowing his way through the 
crowded cage toward the wire. 

Instantly Louis, with eyes flashing danger- 
ously, wound the fingers of his left hand in 
Burns’s collar and pulled him back. 

“Take your hand off me!’ snarled Burns. 

Then he pulled his candlestick from his 
pocket and raised it high above his head to 
strike. But before he had time Dent thrust 
himself in front of the Indian. 

“Here, stop that!’ he shouted, and as he 
spoke Louis ran across the bridge, slipped 
down the ladder and lowered himself into 
the chute. 

“That chute’s almost full of rock!” gasped 
Shaw, who seemed to be breathing only 
from the tops of his lungs. 

“Yes, and there’ll be leven men blown to 
bits in just one minute!’ cried Burns, again 
forcing his way toward the bell wire. 

Dent raised his arm, and the miners saw 
that there was a short drill in his hand. 

Tomes waited no longer to see how Dent 
should dispose of Burns but dashed after 
Louis across the slippery timber, followed 
by Murphy and Carton. As they went they 
heard Dent shout: “Stand back, Burns, or 
I'll brain you as I would a cow!” 

Then they scrambled down the ladder, 
and just as they reached the chute out came 
the unconscious, inert form of Smith like an 
upheaved plank. Louis followed, breathing 
hard. He, Carton, Murphy and Tomes laid 
hold of Smith and bore him up the ladder. 
No men except miners could have done the 
job so quickly. As they descended to the 
plank they heard the venomous hissing of the 
fuses and knew that only a matter of seconds 
now lay between life and annihilation. 

They heard loud mutinous voices, saw 
Dent’s arm descend and saw Burns with 
blood streaming from his forehead fall back 
into the arms of Turner, Smith’s chuck ten- 
der. They shoved Smith into the cage, and 
instantly twenty hands grasped the bell wire. 

“Three, one!” Every man spoke the num- 
bers aloud. 

“Now altogether,” cried Dent. “Three! 
Not too hard.” 

“Ts Searles asleep!’ cried a chuck tender. 

None of the miners had the hardihood to 
gaze down at that hideous pyrotechnical 
display along the wall. Every head was up- 
raised; every eye was trying to pierce the 
floor of the upper deck of the cage. 

After what seemed an age the cage jerked 
upward and rose with jumps of accelerating 
speed. As they shot past the twenty-one 
hundred mark there came a vast puff of air 
that took off every rubber hat, then another, 
and then a volley. But now they were flying 
beyond the twelve-hundred mark with the 
speed of a projectile, and soon they shot out 
into the fresh morning air. 

“Man hurt?” asked Superintendent Far- 
rell, who was awaiting them. 

“Two,” replied Dent. 

Burns was the first to open his eyes. 

“How do you feel, boy?” asked Dent 
kindly. 

Burns sat up, blinked and replied, “Never 
better.”’ 

Smith went to the hospital, and Louis 
helped to carry him there on a stretcher. 

“Say,” observed Dent, “that boy is white 
clear through, and I’m going to make the 
foreman believe it with twelve witnesses!” 
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Two things 
we all want 





in hosiery 


Holeproof 
[yesierg 


You boys and girls are not so very dif- 
ferent from grown-ups. You like nice 
things to wear. Particularly stockings. 
They do help keep a person looking 
well-dressed. And, with Holeproof 
Hosiery, the finest-looking stockings 
may be worn for every day. Because 
this hosiery is strong enough to with- 
stand hard wear — and still look new 
and nice. It saves mother a lot of 
mending. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited 


London, Ontario 
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WORK —pleasure — duty—all bring extra 
hours upon the feet. 

The suffering—even torture—need last no 
longer than it takes to get within reach of 
Absorbine, Jr. 

A few drops — in a warm foot bath — or 
afterwards applied directly to the feet, quickly 
stops the throbbing ache — and as swiftly 
brings relief. 

To bed — not with burning, thoroughly 
uncomfortable feet—but soothed, cooled and 
comforted. Off, in the morning, with feet fit 
and willing to meet the demands of another 
day. 

There are many other uses for Absorbine, Jr. 
—keep it handy for emergencies. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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This view, taken from an architectural draw- 
ing, shows how the great cathedral of St. John 
the Divine will look when it is finished 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HARD WORK may bring you wealth; 
saving it requires resourcefulness and often 
courage. 


Not all his Stock the Merchant’s Window 


shows; 
One should not make Display of all he 
knows. 


WHAT IS CELEBRITY but being known 
py a great many people whom you don’t 
<now? 


IS IT AN ADVANTAGE to be born in 
February? Figures compiled by the director 
of the Hall of Fame of New York University 
indicate that it is. Of the sixty-three men 
and women who have won places in the Hall 
twelve were born in February—including of 
course both Washington and Lincoln. Only 
two were born in June. Is that chance, or is 
there some subtle, nameless influence that 
makes children born in midwinter stronger 
in mind than those born in the milder 
seasons of the year? 


“PAY AS YOU GO” is usually the best 
policy, but not always in road building. A 
committee of South Americans who have 
been studying the new automobile highways 
in the United States were much impressed 
by the experience of North Carolina, which 
tried the pay-as-you-go plan for its roads 
with poor results. Then the state bonded it- 
self for $65,000,000, built six thousand miles 
of good roads and levied a tax on gasoline 
and automobile licenses sufficient to pay the 
interest charges and provide a sinking fund. 
As a result the state has the roads, the auto- 
mobiles have multiplied fourfold, and every- 
one is satisfied. 


“THAT MAN IS AN ASSET to the road,” 
said a commuter, speaking of a certain rail- 
way conductor. “I have never known him 
to give a passenger a cross word or to show 
the least sign of temper. More than that, 
he has a positive good cheer about him that 
is contagious. He has been on the road a 
long time and knows many of the regular 
passengers by name as well as by sight, and 
he can take a joke as well as make one. I 
ride in on his train every morning and go 
to my work feeling better for having had a 
pleasant word og two with him.” Such mien 
help to create that value which appraisers 
of a business reckon as material, though they 
list it as “good will.” 


. “THE CAUSE OF TRUTH,” said a New 


York minister recently, “‘is not aided so much 
by setting others right as by seeing wherein 
we ourselves are wrong. Everyone is criticiz- 
ing the young people of today; we forget that 
they are merely more honest and open than 
ever before. We should remember that they 
are the trustees of the future, and that to com- 
plain of them does not help.’’ No, merely 
complaining seldom does help anything. 
‘What young people of today need most is 
some one who can sympathize with them, 
put himself in their place and point out evils 
and follies in a kindly manner, remembering 
always that times change, but that youth 
does not. 


THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETY of Sweden 
has awarded its gold medal to Johan Ekman 
for transforming a wilderness into a prosper- 
ous estate. The story of Ekman’s triumph 
begins more than fifty years ago when he 
and his young bride trudged over -pathless 
wilds into the lonely forests and bogs of 
Norrland. All they had was a goat, an axe, a 
spade and a few provisions. At last they 
reached the piece of land that they were to 
homestead, and that night they slept on the 
bare ground beneath a spruce tree. A dreary 
prospect it was: not a square rod of their 
land seemed fit for farming. But their hearts 
were stout, and today the couple are on the 
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same land, now a fifty-five-acre farm of fer- 
tile soil, with fifty head of horses and cattle 
in the barns. Counting the Ekman family 
and the tenants, twenty-three persons are 
gaining their livelihood from the farm. The 
Patriotic Society rightly regards the accom- 
plishment as an act of patriotism. 
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OUR TWO “FOREIGN 
MINISTERS” 


NE of the unforeseen outgrowths of the 
American constitutional system is that 
control of our foreign relations is 

divided between two men, often inimical to 
each other. We may almost be said to have 
two Secretaries of State, one who bears the 
title and sits in the President’s Cabinet and 
one who acts as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and has an 


office at the other end of Pennsylvania, 


Avenue. One negotiates, the other has a 
limited but often-exercised power to veto all 
negotiations. It is a state of affairs that re- 
calls to mind the old Roman system, in 
which either of the two elected consuls could 
interpose a veto on any act of his colleague’s 
that he did not like; but at Washington only 
one of our “foreign ministers” can act, and 
only one can veto. 

The power of the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations grows out 
of the fact that no treaty can become law 
until it has been ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. Few things are easier than to 
get at least one third of the Senate to vote 
against anything; an active and influential 
Senator at the head of this important com- 
mittee can usually get any treaty rejected to 
which he is opposed. When Secretary Hughes 
resigned recently some of the Washington 
gossips conjectured that it was because he 
foresaw that Senator Borah, who is at the 
head of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
would obstruct many of the foreign policies 
to which he was committed. There is no 
satisfactory evidence on that point; likely 
enough, it is not so. But many a Secretary of 
State has had his troubles with a chairman 
who belonged to a different party or to a 
different faction of his own party, or who 
was personally antagonistic to him. The 
Education of Henry Adams records John 
Hay’s half-humorous, half-exasperated re- 
marks about the conduct of the Senate in the 
matter of treaties. Mr. Hay was reduced to 
absolute discouragement by the difficulty of 
getting the Senate to agree to anything. As 
we remarked last week, one of his treaties, 
that which deals with the Isle of Pines, 
remains undisposed of to this day, after 
almost a quarter of a century. 

The situation can be approved only by 
those who apply to treaties the reverse of the 
maxim that is supposed to rule in our courts 
of law: it is better that ninety-nine guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent 
man should be punished. Is it better that 
ninety-nine good treaties should fail than 
that one undesirable one should become 
law? If it is, how can we be sure that the 
Senate will always know which is the desir- 
able one? 

We see no way of avoiding the double- 
headed management of our foreign affairs so 
long as our Constitution continues to keep 
the executive and legislative departments 
wholly separate; nor do we detect any dis- 
position on the part of the people to adopt 
the parliamentary system, under which the 
foreign minister would be a member of the 
Congress with a majority of votes at his 
back. But it is possible and perhaps desirable 
to amend the Constitution so that a vote of 
no more than a majority of the Senate shall 
be sufficient to approve a treaty. It is absurd 
that a majority vote can get us into war but 
that only a two-thirds vote can get us out 


of it. 
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A QUESTION OF RIGHTS 


HO owns a river, the fisherman who 

W used it first, the farmer who comes 

later and uses its waters to irrigate his 

lands, or the plain citizen to whom the in- 

dustrial water-power development not yet 
begun would mean employment? 

The Columbia River salmon may be the 
cause of a great legal battle. The proposed 
great Upper Columbia irrigation and power 
projects would reclaim almost two million 
acres of farming land and would also furnish 
enough power to supply a small nation. The 
Lower Columbia fishermen declare that the 
dams would prevent the salmon from spawn- 


ing on the upper river and so would kill the 
one-hundred-year-old salmon industry that 
now supports og 4 thousand people. 

To give over the river exclusively to the 
fish and the fishermen might keep half a mil- 
lion people out of permanent industry and 
good homes. The major part of the fishing in- 
dustry is in Oregon, the great land and power 
development would be in Washington, many 
of the best spawning streams are in Canada 
and Idaho. Those states generally hold to the 
legal theory that water is appurtenant to the 
land for irrigation or industrial purposes; 
and much of the land that the Columbia 
traverses is arid and. valueless without irri- 
gation. But the upper states also like the 
salmon that come from the sea, and they 
have never been called upon to decide be- 
tween the conflicting interests of the fifty 
thousand river fishermen, their own sport 
and food and the farmers and those who 
would use the water power. 

The question raised here, which is at the 
foundation of home-building and other in- 
dustries that depend on land titles, seems 
to become one of public policy, regard- 
less of priority, and is a most difficult matter 
to decide. If it were your fishing fleet or your 
land or your sport or a job that you were to 
get when they develop that one million horse 
power, what should you do? 
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WINTER RAIN AGAIN 
A article on winter rain that appeared 


on this page a few weeks ago drew an 

interesting letter from a dweller on the 
Pacific Coast. Having spent his boyhood in 
New England, he admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the article from a New Englander’s 
point of view, and then went on to demon- 
strate its inappropriateness from a Far West- 
erner’s point of view. 

“Our woods are not bare and brown in 
winter,” he wrote. “The leaves of our ever- 
greens are washed clean and bright, the 
mosses are tipped with gold and silver; win- 
ter is their growing time, when everything 
out of doors is wet. Winter wrens sing for 
omg ground robins tune their throats. Stel- 
er ‘jays peep at you through the hazel 
bushes, quail scurry away, and if you are 
lucky you may catch a glimpse of that shy 
visitor, the varied thrush, driven down to 
the coast by the snows in his mountain 
home. We come into the house with our 
outer garments wet, but they dry quickly. 
Perhaps our rain is different from yours! We 
sleep better when it rains. We feel that all is 
well. And when the clouds lift, as they often 
do late in the afternoon, we look away to the 
mountains through air washed crystal-clear 
by our winter rain. The rain to us in winter is 
a blessed thing. Without it lots of us would 
be sick and unhappy. Like many things in 
life, it must be in the right place at the right 
time to be appreciated.” 

What New Englander, or Middle West- 
erner, for that matter, can read such a de- 
scription without envying the Far Westerner 
his climate and his scenery? We wish that 
every American might be fortunate enough 
to spend at least part of his life in a country 
where rain always comes at the right time, 
and where it lures people out of doors in- 
stead of driving them into the house. 
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BUILDING A CATHEDRAL 


HEN they built a great cathedral in 
W the Middle Ages it was a labor of love 
and devotion in which the whole com- 
munity joined. The clergy planned and often 
wrought upon the fabric; the trade guilds 
gave their money and their skilled labor; 
citizens of every rank contributed to the 
great work according to their means. It was 
almost as much a matter of civic pride as of 
religious feeling; a church home for the 
entire city as well as an expression of Chris- 
tian faith and hope. 

Something of the same spirit seems to have 
got into the building of the great cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. Al- 
though the church is to be primarily the 
centre of Protestant Tetueenel senile, the 
whole metropolis shows a deep interest in 
the work, and much of the money to com- 
plete it has come from others than Episco- 
palians. The old medieval community was 
of course almost wholly united in a common 
religious faith, whereas New York is divided 
approximately into thirds among Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. But to an unprece- 
dented and unexpected extent the cathedral 
project has found support in all three groups 
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of the population. Governor Smith, a 
Roman Catholic, has contributed to it, and 
we have seen the names of other less con- 
spicuous members of his communion among 
the givers. ““A Catholic policeman” anony- 
mously sent ten dollars to the fund. Tam- 
many Hall has a committee to raise money 
for it. One wealthy Jew gave $25,000. Other 
Jews have given substantially, and several 
Jewish synagogue-schools have sent in their 
mites. As for the other Protestant denomi- 
nations,—Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, and so 
forth,—the total that their numbers have 
subscribed is large indeed. 

It is so large, in fact, that the suggestion 
has been made that some of the trustees who 
are to manage the building and maintenance 
of the cathedral should be chosen from those 
other Protestant bodies. To that suggestion 
Bishop Manning is at present cold. The 
cathedral must be an Episcopal cathedral; 
he does not consider it practicable to divide 
the control of it among a number of sects, 
although that may yet come to pass. The 
cathedral is built to stand for many cen- 
turies. Who shall say what progress we may 
make in the path of religious unity? Perhaps 
the time will come when the great church, 
grown venerable with years, shall be recog- 
nized as the common property of all religious 
people. Lifted high on its hill above the city, 
the - 9 of all New York may sometime be 
raised to it as the symbol of the aspiration 
and the faith in which all join without dis- 
tinction of creed or practice. 

The cathedral will be one of the most 
beautiful and, we think, the largest of purely 
Gothic churches. Occasional critics of the 
“modern” school have objected to its plan, 
on the ground that Gothic architecture, the 
true expression of medisval thought and 
feeling, is not suitable for a church built in 
the twentieth century; but what else would 
they suggest? Not the classic style of Greece 
or Rome surely, or the modification of it that 
the Renaissance invented. The only lofty 
style of which we are aware that is strictly 
modern is the steel-frame, towerlike, office- 
building style that is so conspicuous in 
downtown New York. But that style would 
hardly be suitable to express the religious 
feeling of any age—even our own. 

As a symbol of the beauty and the mys- 
tery, the high aspiration and the wide 
inclusiveness, of the true Christian faith no 
style of architecture that has ever been con- 
ceived compares with the Gothic; nor can 
we imagine any that can fitly replace it. 
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THE SIGHT-SAVING CLASS 


YOUNG school-teacher in Cleveland 
writes a pleasant letter to tell us how 
useful she has found The Compan- 

ion’s Historic Milestone covers in her class- 
room work and to call our attention to 
something new in educational practice—the 
Sight-saving Class. 

In every good-sized community there are 
some children whose sight is so defective that 
it cannot be made even approximately 
normal by glasses. Such children must be 
handled carefully; if their eyes are over- 
strained, the most serious consequences are 
to be feared. They may even become com- 
Fs blind. Congenital cataract, trachoma, 

eratitis and near-sightedness so extreme 
that glasses do not properly correct it are 
some of the causes that leave the eyes in that 
unfortunate condition. 

The Sight-saving Class is an expedient 
that resourceful educators have hit upon to 
enable children who are so afflicted to do 
successfully the school work in which they 
almost always fail when they try to accom- 
plish it under the usual classroom conditions. 
The children are taught.in small groups, 
usually from twelve to sixteen in a class. 
Some of them can use books printed in 
ordinary type, if they read only a little while 
at a time, and can work at the blackboard or 
with the typewriter. Others, who are more 
seriously affected, can read only books 
printed in extra-large type on yellow-tinted 
paper and can write only on dull-finished 
paper with lines spaced an inch apart. In 
each case the teacher must do a great deal of 
work and use her own eyes to spare those of 
the children by reading some of the lessons, 
by copying problems or rules to be memo- 
rized in a large, easily read hand and by 
giving personal help to the pupils in prepar- 
ing their lessons, which they usually recite, 
not to her, but to the teacher of the regular 
class in the grade to which they belong. 
Some subjects are forbidden altogether to 
children with such abnormal vision; for 
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example, mechanical drawing and sewing. 
The teacher also a a good deal of time 
in teaching the children how to use their 
~— wisely and safely and how to make 
their ears do as much as possible to save 
their eyes. 

The Sight-saving Class is an innovation; 
it exists only here and there in a few large 
and progressive schools; it is, indeed, still an 
educational experiment, but it is helping 
children who are seriously handicapped to 
get a normal education, which they could 
hardly expect to get in any other way. 
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THE COUNTRY FIRE 
BRIGADE 


STRONG bond of sentiment always 
A unites the veterans of any war. While 
they were in the service they may 
have bickered, but once the tension is over 
they are drawn together through the bare 
fact of having stood in the same trench and 
of having heard the same shells roar over- 
head. 

A similar attachment exists among coun- 
try volunteer firemen and explains the 
fraternal spirit that usually prevails among 
those who coéperate to protect their com- 
munities from flames. It is in the emergency 
of fire, exactly as in war, that unexpected 
displays of daring, of devotion to duty and 
of self-forgetfulness often occur. Most of the 
real war heroes had not been in any way 
conspicuous in their previous civil life. 
Their names had not appeared in the news- 
paper headlines. So when the fire bell rings 
in the middle of a cold night citizens who 
may not be overheroic in their everyday 
pursuits or traits may suddenly reveal un- 
suspected courage and resourcefulness that 
go far to redeem their familiar shortcomings. 
That is why firemen who have been through 
common dangers respect one another. In the 
country the volunteer firemen usually have 
a deeper feeling for one another than they 
have for other neighbors, and the countr 
fire house is a real social centre. It is in suc 
an emergency as a serious fire that the true 
character of a man reveals itself, and mem- 
bership in a country fire brigade is likely to 
depend more on what a man is than on what 
he represents in property or in family con- 
nections. Thus the fire house becomes a true 
fraternal lodge. 

This appears especially in later life when 
firemen, like war veterans, continue to meet 
and renew the old associations. The strug- 
gling village may have become a lively town 
or a small city with a modern, professional 
fire-fighting force, so that the old boys of the 
volunteer days now have nothing to do. 
Nevertheless, as the war veterans parade on 
Memorial Day, so some day every summer 
the old volunteer firemen march in their red 
shirts and patent leather helmets and drag 
after them old ‘“‘Deluge No. 1” or “Niagara,” 
with every bit of her brass polished to mir- 
rorlike brightness, and with every wooden 
part resplendent in new paint and gleaming 
varnish; and when the old fellows shuck 
their coats and tail on to the brakes and the 
captain yells, ““Now, boys, shake her down!” 
and beats the time with his helmet you get 
a thrill that even the modern city fire 
department cannot give you. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Ts Senate quickly confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, to be Secretary of 
State and that of Dr. William M. Jardine, 
president of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
to be Secretary of Agriculture. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Charles B. Warren of Michigan 
to be Attorney-General was not so promptly 
ucted upon. Certain members of the Senate, 
some of them Republicans, objected to that 
uppointment and obstructed consideration 
of it as long as possible. The criticism of 
Mr. Warren was that he had been too in- 
‘imately connected with large industrial or- 
sanizations or trusts to be impartial in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Department 
f Justice. ; 
e 

\J OW that M. Joseph Caillaux, the former 
iN premier of France who was convicted 
of disloyalty during the war, has been par- 
loned by vote of Parliament, he is beginning 
‘0 appear ‘publicly in Paris, to show a lively 
nterest in politics and to stir up afresh the 
lissensions that his personality has always 
excited. It is reported that the present min- 
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istry is already discussing the advisability of 
admitting him to office in order to get the 
advantage of his really great financial abili- 
ties in solving the difficult problems of 
finance that the war bequeathed to France. 
The step would at once arouse a commotion 
in French politics. The feeling against M. 
Caillaux is so strong in the breasts of men 
like M. Poincaré and M. Clemenceau’ that 
they could not be silent if he were thus hon- 
ored. M. Clemenceau has already quarreled 
openly with his old friend General Gouraud, 
one of the real heroes of the war, because the 
general was seen to shake hands with M. 
Caillaux at the funeral of Anatole France. 
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HE extraordinary interest and concern 

that the whole nation felt in the plight of 
Floyd Collins, imprisoned, helpless, in the 
Kentucky cave that he was exploring, shows 
how ready is the display of human sympathy 
when the case of misfortune can be presented 
with enough dramatic or pictorial emphasis 
to strike the imagination. We are all touched 
and moved when anything like tragedy 
occurs in our own circle or under our own 
observation. It is much more difficult to 
arouse the same feeling when the calamity 
occurs at a distance or among persons of 
whom we have no personal knowledge. But 
the Collins tragedy was of so unusual, so 
striking and so affecting a character that the 
thoughts and prayers of millions turned 
toward him in the two weeks of suffering 
during which the efforts for his rescue were 
prolonged. He was found dead seventeen 
days after his disappearance in the cave, 
with his legs held firmly by a mass of rock 
that had fallen upon him. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


It has always been a pleasant part of work 
in the editorial office of The Companion to reply 
as helpfully as possible to letters asking in- 
formation, advice or suggestion on all sorts of 
Subjects. With the growth of the Department 
Pages and the increasing aitention given by The 
Companion to radio and other special topics a 
very large correspondence service has been built 
up. The Companion will continue and enlarge 
this service. But its use will henceforth be a 
privilege of Companion subscribers only. The 
only requirement is that the writer give the 

name and address to which his paper goes. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


If you will let us have your renewal 
before your present subscription ex- 
pires, you will not only be doing us a 
great favor but will avoid the possi- 
ble loss of some issues, for we can print 
only enough copies each week for our 
regular subscribers. Please do not let 
your name be dropped from the mailing 
list even temporarily. Renewal offers 
sent you a few weeks ago are still open, 
and The Companion Home Calendar is 
a gift to all renewing subscribers who 

ask for it. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
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E are a nation of coffee drinkers. 

Last year we consumed 1,381,787,285 
pounds of coffee—enough to give five hun- 
dred cups a year to every inhabitant of the 
United States, whether man, woman or 
child. Probably half of our people do not 
drink coffee, either because they are too 
young or because they don’t like it. That 
leaves about three cups a day for those who 
do drink it—by no means an extravagant 
allowance. 
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HE report comes from Arabia that the 

kingdom of the Hejaz is in complete ruin. 
The former King Hussein, who had an 
ambition to be the Caliph of Islam, and his 
son and successor King Ali, are said to be in 
flight from Jeddah on the Red Sea, which 
they had defended for several months against 
the attacks of the Wahabi tribesmen from 
the interior of Arabia under their chieftain 
Ibn Saud. What the Wahabis will do with 
Arabia now that they have won it remains 
to be seen. They are fanatical Moslems of 


the straitest sect and look with disfavor even | 
on such mild concessions to Western influ- | 


ences as Hussein was guilty of. That they 
have enough coherence and political ability 
to govern the Hejaz and the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina is not certain. For the 
moment, however, they appear to have 
accomplished in the first home of Islam a 
real revolution of what may be called a 
puritanical character. 
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In spite of its size and the enormous power developed by 
this reversing blooming mill motor it reverses many times a 
minute. Its maximum rating is 22,000 h.p., equivalent to 
the muscle power of 176,000 men, 


“The 100,000 Man” 


Of Napoleon it was said 
that his presence on the 
battlefield was equivalent 
to 100,000 additional men. 
“The 100,000 man,” his 
enemies called him. 


Look closely at the 
picture of this great 
motor installed in the 
plant of a large steel 
company, and you 
will see the monogram 
of the General Electric 
Company, an organ- 
ization of men and 
women who produce 
equipment by which 
electricity does more 
and better work. 


Napoleon dealt in death. 
Big General Electric mo- 
tors, like the one in the 
picture, lift heavy loads off 
human shoulders, and con- 
tribute to the enrichment 
of life. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















Dependable 


(60 Million Satishied Customers) 


Good Looking 


(Jmproved Model-a handsome watch) 


Big Value 


(You get the benefit of the saving 
from immense quantity production) 
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Little Tots Forget-Me-Nots 


“Dear Mrs. Schroll:—| have never had a song take 
so well with both children and their parents as 
your action song, ‘Little Tots Forget-Me-Nots.’ 
It makes such a happy appeal to the children, and 
they act it out so naturally. I most heartily 
recommend it to those teaching the primary age, 
and for use in the home. Edna M. Jolly, 412 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O.” 


“= 


The net price of the song is 35 cents. To get it 
introduced we will mail a copy for two silver 
dimes. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
529 Elim Street . Cincinnati, Ohio 














‘Old Town Canoes” 


“Otp Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. “Old Town Canoes’ re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of the blade. 

hey are low in price. $64 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. 
Write for your free copy today. Orp Town 
Canoe Co., 1553 Middle Street, Old Town, 
Maine, U. S. A. 

































































































the largest blue periwinkle by 
the side of the stone wall lived 
Captain Periwig. Other Peri- 
wigs lived in‘: all the other per- 
iwinkles. In fact the Periwig 
“| family was a large one. Captain Per- 
iwig was the leader of the tribe that 
lived by the stone wall. 
q One morning the first sunbeam that 

danced into his window woke him up. 
He stretched his arms and shook the 
dewdrops from his wig. All Periwigs wear 
curly wigs spun by spiders. Captain Periwig 
had a spider valet whom he called Weaver, 
and who lowered himself every night into 
the little blue house and spun all night long 
very silently for fear of waking the captain. 
The other Periwigs had to search for their 
wigs among the bushes and on the lower 
branches of trees. Continual search for wigs 
had quickened their instinct for finding 
things. 

The captain’s eyes were blue. The rest of 
















Saying he was going to Russia and 
join the Bolibeards 


him, except his legs, was the color of spider 
webs—that is, hardly any color at all—and 
made him almost invisible except when the 
dewdrops were clinging to him; then his pale 
blue body could be seen, shaped like the 
periwinkle flower. His legs were pale green 
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ALAS ! 
By Pringle Barret 


I like apple sauce 
And I like jam 

And I like chicken, 
But I don’t like ham. 


I like many things 
That are good to eat, 
But for my breakfast 
I won’t eat wheat. 


Mother says I ought to 

Eat it all 1 can; 

Then I shall have some 
muscle 

When I am a man. 


I don’t want some muscle 

Half as much as I 

Want the things that 
mother makes 

‘The maid pass by. 





THE 


and tapered down and grew to- 
gether at the ankle, so that he 
had but one foot. He could not 
walk, but oh, how he could hop! 
All the other Periwigs were ex- 
actly like him, except that he 
could hop faster and think 
quicker than any of the rest of 
them. 

When the captain had finished 
stretching and shaking the dew 
from his wig that morning he put 
on his shoe. He was then dressed 
— ready for the business of the 


ay. 

His breakfast? Why, he lived 
on dew! It is thin diet, but a 
Periwig is the thinnest of all 
creatures. That is why he can hop 
so high. 

“Periwigs,” called 
the captain, “come 
and report.” 

From every blue 

flower by the stone 
wall a queer little crea- 
ture leaped to the 
earth and hopped 
over to the biggest 
periwinkle where the 
captain sat enthroned 
and saluted. 
“Who found some- 
thing yesterday?” he asked. 
Finding things was the Periwigs’ 
greatest delight. Besides, it was 
their business. 

“Sir, I have found something,” 
said a pert little Periwig, speaking before 
his betters, as is the way of lieutenants and 
second lieutenants. The captain had had 
trouble with him before; so he listened with 
a frown to the story of a goat butting a 
boy into a mud puddle. When the captain 
asked whether the boy was lost the pert little 
Periwig answered no, but a button off his 
trousers was. 

“Ts that all the boy lost?” inquired the 
captain. 

“Sir, he lost his temper.” 

“Of course you found it for him?” 

The poor little Periwig looked crestfallen. 

“Put him in the guardhouse,” roared the 
captain in a voice like distant—very, very 
distant—thunder. “A Periwig who cannot 
find things is good for nothing.” 

The little Periwig was hopped away 
grumbling and saying that he would go to 
Russia and join the Bolibeards, and that he 
hoped the Periwigs would not find a single 
thing that day. He was so bad that they put 
him into a deserted ant hole and double- 
locked the door. 

When the Periwigs returned to their 
captain they found 
him just hopping off 
in search of some- 
thing to find. They 
followed him, some- 
times hopping to- 
gether al sometimes 
hopping quite Over 
one another's heads. 

About noon they 
came to Weeping 
Willow Pond and sat 
down to rest. They 
had found nothing 
and had met no one 
who had lost any- 
thing. They were very 
blue; so blue that 
their little bodies 
} could be seen without 


? 


ie 


Captain Periwig 
was astonished 





“Put them in 
the guard- 
house at 
once!”’ came 
the captain’s 
voice fainter 
and fainter 
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ADVENTURES 


of the PERIWIGS 
By Mary Booth Beverley 


dew. A frog sat beside the pond 
looking as gloomy as the Peri- 
wigs felt. Once in a while he 
croaked dismally. He was a 
young frog and should have been 
appy, for he had plenty of 
insects to eat, and there was a 
bright sun shining overhead. 

Captain Periwig was so aston- 
ished when he landed in the grass 
beside the frog that he hopped 
high into the air. The frog was 
so astonished that he hopped high 
into the air too. Then they both 
hopped and kept it up until the 
frog lost his breath. 

“Have you lost anything?” 
asked Captain Periwig hopefully. 

“Tt was my tail,” said the 
frog. “I was swimming in the 
pond with the other tadpoles 
when the thought came to me 
that I should like to get out on 
the bank. I had never had -such 
a thought before, and I do not 
know what put the idea into my 
head. Anyway, I came out for a 
while. When I was 
ready to back I 
found I had no tail to 
swim with. I don’t 
want to live on the 
bank. I want my 
t-a-a-il.” The poor frog 
wept dolefully. 

aptain Periwig 
hopped his men up in 
line and bade them 
find the missing tail at 
once or be clapped into 
the guardhouse. 

They began to look in the bushes and the 
weeds, and some looked up in the trees. The 
frog told them that they would never find it, 
for he was sure he had left it in the water. 
At this Captain Periwig leaped into the 
pond. He knew he could not swim, but he 
remembered that he could float—so float he 
did, but away from the shore. He hadn’t 
thought of that! 

“Get me out at once,” he called, ‘or be 
put into the guardhouse.” 

Almost beside themselves with grief, the 
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A WARM SALUTE 


A snow-man soldier 
stood erect, j 

All ready for the fray. 

But Major Sun inspected, 

And he melted right away! 
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The captain asked the red bird where his 
mate lost her voice. The red bird replied 
that, if he knew where she lost it, he could 
find it himself. 

“T mean whether she lost it in the top of 
the trees or lower down in the bushes.” 

The red bird thought a moment before 
speaking. “I noticed her voice got lower 
“ lower every day before she lost it,’’ he 
said. 

“Then we will look for it on the ground 
first,’’ decided the captain. 

The Periwigs searched in vain. Second 
Lieutenant Periwig whispered behind his 
hand that he did not believe Mrs. Red Bird 
ever had a voice to lose. Suddenly the cap- 
tain called to them to follow him to his 
Cousin Katy-did’s. He would ask her where 
to look, for she was very wise when she 
stopped quarreling long enough to think. 
The captain knew the secret of what Katy 
did so long ago, and the Katy-dids, who 
feared that he would tell, granted any re- 
quest he made of them. 

They found Cousin Katy in the very tree 
where the red bird had a nest. She was sitting 
on the topmost bough knitting a muffler to 
use when it rained. 

“Cousin Katy, I have come to ask you if 
have seen anything of a lost voice,” 

egan the captain when he was interrupted 
by a shrill ‘Katy did!’ Cousin Katy went 
on knitting. 

“Oh, you have seen it then?” he asked 
eagerly. But another voice in another tree- 
top shrilled, ‘“Katy—didn’t.” Then the 
captain became angry and said, “If you do 
not tell me where to look for the voice, I 
shall tell what—” 
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They found Cousin Katy 


in the very tree where the red bird had a nest 


iy implored the frog to tell them what 
to do. 

‘Don’t ask me,” said the frog unkindly. 
“Tf you had found my tail, I could swim in 
and get him out.” 

“Put them into the guardhouse at once,” 
came the captain’s voice fainter and fainter. 

Just then a red bird flew down beside 
them. ‘Dear Periwigs, I am so glad you are 
here,”’ he said, ‘‘my mate has lost her voice, 
and I want you to find it for her. I know 
how good you are at finding things.’ 

“Gladly,” said Lieutenant Periwig, ‘but 
our captain has floated away. If you will fly 
over the pond and bring him back, I am sure 
we can find the lost voice.” 

Immediately the red bird flew above the 
water, seized the little captain in his bill and 
sat him on the shore. The Periwigs saluted 
and hopped joyfully round him. The frog 
joined in and hopped with the best of them, 
but in trying to hop and salute at the same 
time he came down on his nose. That made 
him cross again; so he croaked, “You haven’t 
found the lost voice or my tail either, and 
you can’t find them!” — 





“Katy did,” finished Cousin Katy; then 
she added hastily, “Katy didn’t! Grain of 
wheat.” 

“Shall we find it in a grain of wheat?” 

“Katy did.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “if Katy did, 
I guess we can.” 

Just beneath them the red bird’s mate sat 
moping on her nest. She had been proud of 
her voice. Now she sat on her four little blue 
eggs without eating anything and brooded 
all day long. When a tribe of Periwigs hopped 
to the limb beside her she was so startled 
that she fluttered her wings and fell to the 
ground. She struck the ground so hard that 
a grain of wheat that had lodged in her 
throat flew up and struck Captain Periwig 
in the eye. It bowled him over, but, being so 
thin, he fluttered down like a leaf. He picked 
up the grain of wheat and gave it to the red 
bird’s mate. She swallowed it, threw back 
her head and burst into song. 

Then the queer little people, having 
found the bird’s lost voice, smiled at one 
another happily and went to let the pert 
little Periwig out of the guardhouse. 
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This Trade-Mark 
Safeguards You 


Onecannot tell from the looks of seed 
whether it is alive or dead, pure or 
diseased, true to name or some vari- 
ety not wanted. There isjust one way 
to make sure—order seeds from a 
seedsman you can trust. For 69 years, 

en © have found Gregory’s Seeds to 
fe pe just w hat the name implies —‘‘Honest 


“Early Burbank Tomato 


“The earliest, smoothest, solidest, most 


productive, and best of all early tomat 
said Mr. Bu rbank. nd 15¢ for package; 
or 25c for two p Coin or 
CATALOG FREE—Describes over 60 vari- 
eties of our own introduction. Also a com- 
plete line of flower and vegetable seeds. 68 
pages; 150illustrations, Write Yorit today, 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Estab 
21 Elm Street 














Drawing Easily Learned 


Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty we etc.? You can do all of 
these things. One of America’s most 
famous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple aysem for 
success in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art. This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It — that drawing can be 
as easy for you as wees = — 
much simpler than learn’ 
shorthand, bookkeepi ~ '’ pewriting. 
We aod. now placing this yay: me system 
for lea Weve, Wg ye d Cartoon- 
ing, consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 

















make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. by euminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $3.98, 
the amen price ever | ge for 
a high-grade, Phome study c 

Many have sent us letters amilar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


FREE 1 you order) Send No Money 


the course at 
once, we will include a | Just order the a, 
and on arriva 
$3.98 
payment in full faa the entire 


drawing* outfit, con- 
pay postman only 
Course and Free Drawing Outfit. 


sisting of artist's pen- 
cils, pens, paper, eras- 
ers, thumb tacks, etc., 
If not entirely satisfied, return 
within five days and we will RE- 
FUND MONEY. Address: 


enabling you to go to 
work without any ad- 

CEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 214-L, atteneess, | Ton, 

must accompany orders from outside U 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


W the Brooks _ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention. which 
re= 






















r trade-mark bearing portrait 

, lenature Of C, E. Brooks which appears on ev 

Geers. None other, genuine, aa t... ‘ormation 
booklet sent free in pl 


ain, 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 360A State St, "Marshal Mich. 











WANTED... nwa MAIL anes. $138 To $192 
Men — boys p. Every second 
week off--full ve “eh 1 9 ow: Tan LW ang Travel— 
See your country. Write i#sediate/y for free list of Govern- 
ment positions now obtainable and free sample coaching lessons. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 8228, Rochester. N. Y. 











Delive: on approval, A. p propel a at 








. Parents often 
advance first deposit. 


wheels, a 


con’ 
Balf usual prices. Ser Send Mon — 


| ao . 


for our marvelous prices 














—> CLASSRINGS&PINS 
1 4 ~¥ = rs ‘ 
Phd some oe aco 00 
ré ‘Jeach. No order for class, society, = Why 
emblems too large or too small, pecial A\ SS 
designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., Ine. 7708 South Ave., Rochester, WY. 





ADVENTURE BOOKS &3\2 
BOYS 
Best and liveliest stories published. Send fifteen cents in 
Stamps for ‘ ‘Battleship Boys at Sea; or Two Apprentices in 
Uncle Sam’s Navy,” and free catalog. 
HE saad ALTEMUS COMPANY 


1326 Vine S Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLAYS Make-up Goods 
FREE. 


Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog 
&CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 77 *CMICAGG 





Vaudeville Acts 


Dialogs, Monol 
~ <3 How to Stage a Play 


Musical Comedies 
and Re Revues. Min- 

rel Openin, 
t S. DENISO 




















NUTS TO CRACK 


1. A STRING OF FISH 


. What kind of fish do birds sleep on? 
. What kind of fish are cross children like? 
. What kind of fish are like young babies? 
. What kind of fish do we carry on our feet? 
5. What kind of shellfish do we have in our 
bodies? 

6. W hat kind of shellfish are used in em- 
broidery 

Uf Wh Ns kind of fish are found in tenement 
houses? 

8. What kind of fish does a bride like to have 
at her wedding? 


Crm Cobo 
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ENIGMA 


It’s a man, it’s a saint, 
It’s a visible trace; 

It’s a coin of small worth 
In a far-away place. 


You get it in school, 

Sometimes good, sometimes bad; 
If you make one in life, 

You will be very glad. 


3. ENIGMA 


You look beneath a glass to find it, 
Although it’s everywhere on earth; 
Your own you'll let another take 
As though it were of little worth. 


It’s sometimes high, it’s sometimes low, 
It’s sometimes spoken of as mean; 


It’s measured, felt and talked about, 
But it is never really seen. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE N 
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HORIZONTAL 

1. Youth 

. A preposition 

. A college degree 

. Identical 

14. A slimy elongated fish 

. A prefix meaning two 

. Slack (obs.) 

. To perceive 

. A snake 

. One who rises above or beyond 
A female deer 

24. A boy’s nickname 

. A fuel 

. A gratuity 

. Forward 

. Numerous 

. A girl’s name 

. A short poem 

. In agnawing manner, to eat away gradually 


VERTICAL 


1. An agent that produces insensibility to 
pain 

. Belonging to 

. A portion or plot of land 

. Symbol for erbium 

. Currency (abbr.) 

The process of producing facsimile plates 
for use in printing 

. A liquor 

. A flat round plate 

. Steamship (abbr.) 

2. Name of a governor 

. Mother 

. A metal 

. Foundation 

. Inclosure 

. The head 

5. Phoenician goddess of the moon 

j. Inclines the head 

. Postmaster (abbr.) 

. Each (abbr.) 

.. Article 

. Through, by 
Al 


Also 
. East Indies (abbr.) 
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On Skates 


Try it on yours and notice the 
difference. 

Speed? All you want. And when 
you coast you'll think you’re never 
going to stop! 
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gCAMPSr 


FOR GIRLS 10 to 20 
Camp Arbutus *S.S382.°, 
Located on a beautiful inland lake twelve miles from 
Bi nag City, Michigan. Canoe trips, water and land 
rts, woodcraft, nature study, dramatics, crafts, ——-t 
ridery. Resident physician. For booklet address Edith A 
Steere, Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


CAMP NISIMAHA, Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


Splendid location on a nine mile lake. Competent in- 

struction in swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, ath- 

letics, hiking, ete. Boys 9 to 13 years. Season July Ist 

to September 2nd. Fee, $250. Noextras. Booklet. 
Jobn Parker, Director 


CAMP ROBINSWOOD 
For Giris. Foothills of the White Mountains. Un- 
usually fine equipment and careful supervision for a 
limited number of junior and senior girls. Safely directed 
land and water sports. Bungalows, Little Theatre, 
Guest House, ete. For booklet address Mrs. Harriet F. 
Jillson, 137 Camp St., Providence, R. I. 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO for Girls 


Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Maine, 19th season, “Class 

rating by State ‘Board of Health. Sanitation, \nesteencan, 

Organization, Character, Health, Joy! Age e 7 to 20 years. 

F. HELEN MAYO, 15 Wren Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Phone, Parkway 2700 


Camp Moosehead 
For Boys. 15th Season. Located on 
Moose Pond, Me. Mile of lake front. 
Modern equipment. Tutoring, aquaplan- 
ing, trips, included in camp fee. Riding. 
WILLIAM F. CARLSON, Director, Wood- 
ward Inst., Quincy, Mass. 


























WINNERS 


“Best Advertisement” Contest 


The following are the three winners 


Kathryn Crum, Andover, Ohio 
Wilbur McDaniel, 
Michigan Valley, Kansas 


A. Claude Ewing, Peoria, Il. 
E congratulate them and the 





3 
3-in-One 

The High Quality Oil 
is right for just about everything a 
boy has—bicycle and tools, guns, pis- 
tols, electric motors—everything that 
**works’? 
4-in-One i is pure and clean. Penetrates 
quickly and stays put. Never gums 
or drys out. 
Most good dealers have 3-in-One in 
1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles; also in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name and look for 
the Big Red “One” on the labe: 


FREEF— Generous sample with novel float- 


ing label and Dictionary of Uses. 
Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. , 130LE. William St., N.Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
Latest book containing 48 new interesting puzzles for ama- 
teur and expert. All dandies. Solutions under same cover. 
Biggest best value on market. It’s a peach. 

SENT ANYWHERE POSTPAID For 50c 
Send money-order, check or coin—or order C. O. D. 
MARDAN PRESS 
915-B SO. JACKSON TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“The rat Cop 


T fate Stns Waa 





» 
Ask for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 








Add a Ferbend Wave 
Bs pozeuy Retieket 


D> ELECTRIC co. 
Chicago 


27 E. So. Water St. 
ng! Book FREE 
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ASTHMA 


If you want helpand 
a cure to stay cured 





a ‘OR || send a postal with name and 
STAY ‘ALO address for Free Examination 





NEW YORK || Blanks. Ask for Bulletin Y-232. 





woe others who took part in 
this contest. We received a large num- 
ber of very interesting letters and most 
all of them showed not only a careful 
study of the advertisements, but also a 
very intelligent analysis of the reasons 
for their selection. 

We are receiving a large number of let- 
ters in answer to the second contest 
asking, “‘which do you prefer in an ad- 
vertisement, the picture story or the 
written story?” 

Advertisements are the news of the 
business world. They keep us in touch 
with what is in our markets and make 
and change our customs. A great deal 
of money and an even greater amount of 
time are spent in their preparation. Ad- 
vertisements are well worth the time 
anyone may spend in reading them. 

We hope to have another contest a little 
later. Watch for it. 





Advertising Manager 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Mass. 








"Standard 
Wren House 
Delivered 


iz 







Build a House that 
Brings the Birds! 


— ~ when easily make rustic homes with log 
loors for the birds. 
Go a your dealer or cated coupon to 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, ee 
Room 150, 232 E. Erie S t., Chicago. 
I enclose payment for items ordered ith under. 
money will be refunded if not satisfied. 
ren House delivered . . each $1.00 
ial Equipment for bolting Wren Houses $0.25 
Bi h $3.00 
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- Outh 
Special Equipment and J Lincoln Log Bird Set, at $4.00 


INGMRG 0 ccc cece cece coce cece cccece cove cece acces cee: 





Allof the 
many designs 
made from 
the $3.00 
Lincoln Log 
Bird Set are 
decorative 
for small 
yards or 
spacious 
grounds. 
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THE ALDERS’ SECRET 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 
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The Alders have a secret joke, 
Ever renewed for stupid folk. 
Stocky and rough, they gayly thrive, 
The raggedest, ruggedest bush alive; 


In waste and pasture far and wide, 
The gamins of the countryside. 


‘‘What are they good for?’’ people say; 
‘‘Why doesn’t some one clear them away 
To make more room for pretty posies— 
Rue, Ranunculus and Roses?” 

Ah, then the Alders snuggle and wriggle; 
Behind their coarse green leaves they giggle, 
Concealing something from all eyes, 

To give these humans a surprise. 


For when the Rue is shriveled and dead, 
When Roses with the summer are fled, 
Ranunculus is slumbering 

In her stout bulb for another spring; 
When gardens are gloomy and fields are bare, 
When frost has given the leaves a scare,— 
Then laughing Alders all unbidden 
Flaunt forth the secret they held hidden: 
The cheerful berries, red as blood, 

To brighten the whole neighborhood. 

Then people stare and cry, ‘‘Oh, see! 
What can.these joyous bushes be? 

Who ever saw such precious store? 

I wish there were a million more!” 
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THE UPHILL ROAD 


NYONE who rides a bicycle has soon 
A discovered that it is a great deal easier 
to ride uphill by night than by day. 
Again and again the rider is astonished at the 
comparative ease with which in the darkness 
he has reached the top of some rise that in the 
light would have demanded—or seemed to 
demand—much greater effort. It is possible to 
ride up hills at night—and without great 
difficulty—at the foot of which the rider would 
have dismounted by day. 

The kindly night shrouds the road. All you 
see is the bit of lighted road that the slender 
rays of the bicycle lamp illumines, and so you 
climb the grade bit by bit. You might be sure 
that you could not elimb a hill that you can see 
in its formidable and challenging completeness; 
but you are generally sure that you can get 
over the next ten yards. Moreover, there is 
frequently an illusion that the road is level or 
even that it descends a little there in the 
darkness just beyond the lamplight. Even when 
you come to that point and find that the road 
is still going uphill you will still find that the 
illusion helps you. 

It is an excellent thing that we cannot see 
too far ahead. If we could see all the distant 
scene, we should often find ourselves dis- 
couraged and overdone. There is a deep 
philosophy of life in the words of the hymn, 
“One step enough for me.’’ That is the right 
way to travel. The hill Difficulty is not too 
formidable if we do not see it whole in the 
distance. 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


HE person who I think came nearest to 

answering the above query, writes a 

correspondent, was a small unassuming 
man named X , @ brilliant author and 
journalist, and he did it by means of a single 
act. One day I was standing in a long line of 
depositors in a city bank, and X——- was just in 
front of me. An aged man in mechanic’s garb 
was having trouble at the teller’s window. 

‘We do not know you,” said the teller. ‘We 
cannot cash the check until some one indorses 
it. Do you know anyone here?” 

The old man seemed to take the words as an 
imputation on his honesty. His face flushed. 
“No,” he said helplessly, ‘I don’t know 
anyone.” 

The journalist before me gave a start. The 
next moment he was beside the man at the 
window with a kindly hand on his shoulder. 
“Why, this is Mr. Abbott, my neighbor at 
Peepack!”’ said he. ‘‘I’d say his note was good 
for | ten thousand dollars. Give me the check, 
sir. 

And without stopping to glance at the figures 
he wrote his name across the back. 

As the teller counted out the money it was a 
pleasure to see the look of gratitude, almost 
worship, that the old man gave his friend. 
That little act had restored all his self-respect. 
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MARK TWAIN’S WATERMELON 
Tos generous rivalry that in the matter of 





playing jokes on each other often exists 

between two boys who happen to be 
brothers has been observed and commented 
on again and again. But it is rarely made the 
subject of so amusing an anecdote as this from 
Mark Twain’s autobiography: 
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It was during my first year’s apprenticeship 
in the Hannibal Courier office that I did a 
thing that I have been trying to regret for 
fifty-five years. It was a summer afternoon and 
just the kind of weather that a boy prizes for 
river excursions and other frolics, but I was a 
prisoner. The others were all gone holidaying. 
I was alone and sad. I had committed a crime 
of some sort, and this was the punishment. I 
had the printing office all to myself there in the 
third story. I had one comfort, and it was a 
generous one while it lasted. It was the half of 
a long and broad watermelon, fresh and red 
and ripe. I gouged it out with a knife, and I 
found accommodation for the whole of it in 
my person, though it did crowd me uatil the 
juice ran out of my ears. There remained then 
the shell, the -hollow shell. It was big enough 
to do duty as a cradle. I didn’t want to waste 
it, and I couldn’t think of anything to do with 
it that could afford entertainment. 

I was sitting at the open window that looked 
out upon the sidewalk of the main street three 
stories below when it occurred to me to drop 
it on somebody’s head. I doubted the judicious- 
ness of this, and I had some compunctions 
about it too, because so much of the resulting 
entertainment would fall to my share and so 
little to the other person. But I thought I 
would chance it. I watched out of the window 
for the right person to come along. At last I 
saw the right one coming. It was my brother 
Henry. He was the best boy in the whole 
region. He never did harm to anybody; he 
never offended anybody. He was exasperatingly 
good. He had an over-flowing abundance of 
goodness—but not enough to save him this 
time. 

I watched his approach with eager interest. 
He came strolling along, dreaming his pleasant 


summer dream. As he approached his form: 


became more and more foreshortened. When he 
was almost under me he was so foreshortened 
that nothing of him was visible from my high 
place except the end of his nose and his alter- 
nately approaching feet. Then I poised the 
watermelon, calculated my distance 
and let it go, hollow side down. 

The accuracy of that gunnery was 
beyond admiration. He had about six 
steps to make when I let that canoe 
go, and it was lovely to see those two 
bodies gradually closing in on each 
other. If he had had seven steps to 
make or five steps to make, my gun- 
nery would have been a failure. But 
he had exactly the right number to 
make, and that shell smashed down 
right on the top of his head and drove 
him into the earth up to the chin; 
the chunks of that broken melon flew 
in every direction like a spray. 

I wanted to go down there and 
condole with him, but it would not 
have been safe. He would have sus- 
pected me at once. I expected him 
to suspect me anyway, but as he said 
nothing about this adventure for two 
or three days I was deceived into 
believing that this time he didn’t 
suspect me. It was a mistake. He 
was only waiting for a sure oppor- 
tunity. Then he landed a cobblestone 
on the side of my head that raised a 
bump there so large that I had to 
wear two hats for a time. 

I carried this crime to my mother, 
for I was always anxious to get 
Henry into trouble with her and 
could never succeed. I thought that I had a sure 
case this time when she should come to see that 
murderous bump. I showed it to her, but she 
said it was no matter. She didn’t need to in- 
quire into the circumstances. She knew I had 
deserved it, and the best way would be for me 
to accept it as a valuable lesson and thereby 
get profit out of it. 
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THE REAL ANNIE LAURIE 


NNIE LAURIE, it appears, was a real 
girl. According to Mr. Davidson Cook 
in the London Bookman she was the 

youngest daughter of Sir Robert Laurie of Max- 
welton and was born on December 16, 1682, at 
Maxwelton House, where a portrait of her is 
still preserved. 

One of Annie Laurie’s suitors was William 
Douglas of Fingland, who wrote the first version 
of the famous song. Douglas was a soldier of 
fortune, who was famous as a duellist, and who 
is suppo: to have written the words about 
the year 1700, when Annie Laurie was eighteen 
years old and he himself had just returned from 
the Continental wars. Something happened 
to part the lovers, but the poet did not fulfill 
his promise to “lay me doun and dee.”’ Indeed 
he was so easily consolable that six years later 
he married another girl. 

Annie Laurie herself was married two years 
earlier to Alexander Fergusson of Craigdar- 
roch. Her death notice was printed in the Scots 
Magazine for April, 1764, as follows: “‘May 5. 
—At Carse, Dumfriesshire, Mrs. Annie Laurie, 
relict of Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch, 
Esq., and daughter of Sir Robert Laurie of 
Maxweltoun.” 

The famous song, though generally regarded 
as an old ballad, does not appear in any eight- 
eenth-century song book and seems to have 
been handed round in manuscript. It was first 
printed in 1824, when Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, who had learned it from a relative, in- 


cluded it in a “ballad book” that is now so rare 
that even the British Museum has no original. 
The music was composed by Lady Alicia 
Anne Spottiswood, later Lady John Scott, 
who found the verses in Allan Cunningham’s 
Songs of Scotland. She added a third stanza and 
altered some of the others. She had originally 
composed the music for another old ballad, but 
adapted it without difficulty to Annie Laurie. 
The music was printed by a firm of Edinburgh 
publishers without the composer’s authority 
in 1838, and one of her descendants explains 
that “Lady John always thought the air and 
words had been stolen when she sent her music 
book to be rebound’”’ The first authorized 
version was issued during the Crimean War. 
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THE SNOW OF THE PENITENTS 


F all the strange forms of snow and ice 
O perhaps none have attracted more 

attention than the pinnacled snow fields 
and glacier fields of high mountains now 
usually known by the Spanish name of nieve 
penitente. The most striking examples are found 
in the Andes of Argentina and Chile. They are 
also seen on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, 
in Central Africa, and in the Himalayas. Even 
our own Sierra Nevadas have deeply honey- 
comed snow fields that so closely resemble the 
“penitent snows’ of South America that 
photographs of them have been used to illus- 
trate accounts of mountaineering adventures 
in the Andes. 

Jagged hummocks of snow or glacier ice 
similar to those illustrated herewith occur by 
the hundreds of thousands in some of the 
loftier regions of the Andes. It requires little 
imagination to detect their resemblance to 
throngs of human beings wearing the robes and 
cowls of the so-called “‘penitent’’ orders. Seen 
in the moonlight, the resemblance is especially 
striking. Hence this formation was named 
la nieve de los penitentes (‘‘the snow of the 





These snow forms suggest white-robed penitents—hence they are 


called nieve penitente 


penitents’’). As found in the Andes, the pin- 
nacles are generally from three to six feet high 
and occasionally much higher. 

There has been much scientific discussion 
concerning the origin of the formations. The 
intense sunshine of high altitudes is un- 
doubtedly the principal agency in sculpturing 
them. Near the equator the hummocks stand 
erect; those farther south have a uniform 
slope to the north that corresponds to the 
inclination of the sun’s rays. Many authorities 
think that the hummocks begin as ridges or 
waves formed in the snow by the wind, and 
that the sun then melts the bottoms of the 
intervening hollows, which are exposed hori- 
zontally to its rays, more rapidly than it melts 
the vertical slopes. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE WOOD 
SHOVE 


DMIRALS of the fleet, says Mr. W. 
Pett Ridge in his recent book, A Story 
Teller, like to tell this yarn: 

An inspecting officer arrived to go over the 
list of a ship’s stores. He noticed an item, “‘one 
wood shove,” and, becoming curious, asked for 
a description of it. The captain, unwilling to 
admit ignorance, said it should be fetched at 
once and gave orders to a lieutenant. The 
lieutenant, also affecting knowledge, passed 
the order on. ‘ 

“Yes, sir!’ said Mr. Chips, the carpenter, 
answering alertly. ‘‘You want to see one of 
them wood shoves. Now it’s a funny thing, but 
we've jest used up the last of ’em.”’ 

The explanation was transmitted to the 
inspector of stores. He said he still desired to 
look at a wood shove, and the captain guaran- 
teed that one should be ready by the morrow. 

That night carpenters had to be busy and 
inventive in manufacturing a hitherto non- 
existent contraption of wood with bolts and 
screws to make it look impressive and business- 
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like. It was on view the next morning when the 
official again came on boa 

“Good!” he said approvingly. ‘“‘Never hap- 
pen, oddly enough, to have seen one before. 
Show me how it’s worked!” 

The captain, in no way taken aback, gave 
sharp instructions to the lieutenant; the lieu- 
tenant, unperturbed, spoke to a midshipman. 

“Mr. Rawlinson,’”’ he ordered, “get half a 
dozen men and take them through wood-shove 
practice.” 

_ “Yes, sir,” said the youngster promptly and 
issued commands to heave the bulky article 
overboard. 

_ As it disappeared the captain and the rest 
sighed with relief. But the inspector was not 
satisfied. He directed that the ship’s company 
be called on deck. 

“I desire some information,”’ he said, ‘‘about 
what appears to be called a wood shove. I can’t 
help thinking that a mystery—”’ 

_ “Beg pardon, sir,” interrupted a man, step- 
ping forward, “‘but I fancy I can clear this up. 
I was told to write out what stores I’d got 
under my control, and, my edication not being 
what it ought to be, I put down ‘one wood 
shove.’ What I meant to write was ‘one wooden 
shovel.’” 
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A WIDE-AWAKE COON 


HAVE enjoyed many a hearty laugh, writes 

a correspondent, over an incident that 

happened many years ago when [ was a 
youngster up in Vermont. One soft February 
day my father proposed a coon hunt to my 
brothers and me. We invited two chums to go 
ene. and of course we took old Maje, our 

og. 

This particular kind of hunt was nothing 
more than wandering through a hundred-acre 
swamp of oaks and maples and underbrush 
trying to find a hollow tree that held a coon. 
On finding a suspected tree father would chop 
an opening near the base and extricate the 
dozing animal in whatever way 
seemed most expedient. 

We had wandered round through 
fairly deep snow for two hours, run- 
ning up to every tree that looked 
hollow and examining it for fresh 
scratches or gray hair caught in the 
bark, but had seen no favorable 
signs. We boys had begun to lag when 
father stepped up toa twisting swamp 
maple stub perhaps fifteen feet high 
and two feet in diameter. ‘“‘This looks 
like coon!”’ he said and rapped the 
tree with his axe. It was hollow, and 
there were fresh scra‘ches and a few 
stray hairs. “Stand back, I’m going 
to try it!”’ he ordered. 

Huge dry chips flew into our faces. 
Maje sniffed about the tree and 
whined. ‘See?’ said father. ‘‘Coon 
all right!” 

Soon a black hole gaped before us, 
and we all crowded close to peer 
within. Father poked the handle of 
the axe into the tree, and it touched 
something soft. He withdrew the axe, 
and at once we heard a clawing 
within. Then two spectral green eyes 
stared strangely at us out of the open- 
ing. That was wholly unexpected. 
Old ring-tail should have been asleep! 

For a moment father was 
“stumped.’”’ The coon took advan- 
tage of the pause and started to climb. Father 
thrust in the head of the axe and tried to pin 
him against the far side of the hollow. But he 
wriggled from under the axe, and up, up he 
went. We boys scampered away to a safe dis- 
tance, from where we saw the head of the old 
coon bob above the top of the stub. 

For a moment he hesitated; then like a 
mammoth flying squirrel away he went toward 
the ground. Shouting boys, barking dog and 
exci man tore madly into the brush after 
him. Father swung wildly with the axe and 
missed, whirled round and fell. Maje dashed 
into a bush frozen into the ice, became entan- 
gled and yelped in fright. I caught my foot in a 
snow-covered root and plunged face first into 
the snow. Two of the other boys, trying to 
dash through a low opening in the bushes 
at the same moment, bumped heads and fell 
sprawling. 

It was all over within a minute. The coon 
had run into a great spreading bog. 

Father looked round and then burst out 
laughing. “‘You’re a fine bunch of hunters! 
And, Maje, old boy, you've lost your reputa- 
tion this day!’’ The dog looked sheepish. 
“Never mind; he’ll come out during the night, 
and we'll track him in the morning.” 

But the god of the animals intervened; it 
snowed during the night. 
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SMALL CHANCE FOR THE 
HUNDREDTH MAN 


N a Western court a man was on trial for 
horse-stealing, and his lawyer in summing 
up the case said: “I respectfully ask your 

honor to instruct the jury that the fundamental 
principle of law in this country is that it is 
better for ninety-nine guilty men to escape than 
for one innocent man to be found guilty.” 
“Yes, that is true,’’ said the judge, “and I so 
instruct the jury; but I will add that it is the 
opinion of the court that the ninety-nine guilty 
men have already escaped.” 
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BABY CHICKS 


licensed veterinarian. 
shipped omnes, up to 1 200 mi. 
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Globe ede edani Box 23. Berne, Ind, 


For 25 years we have hatched 
Fay hc #5 chicks. | Flocks in- 
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Tive Arrival: Postpaid. wh. b Buft 
horn, 50, $7; 100, $13; 500, arred 
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20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box 28, New Washington, 0. 
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THEN ieee HATCHERY. 1 Box Athens, Ohio 


MODERN CHICKS 
Hatched from pure-bred, h -laying flocks, 
inspected by expert, holding 0. . U. Certificate. 
Old customers taking rtion of produc- 
tion. Fostpard 100% Hoteh very. Low prices. 
All leading varieties. Free Circular. 

MODERN ATCHERY, Box 43, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


SUNBEAM CHICKS. Tor many yous our 

“SUNBEAMS"” have given the best of satisfac- 

tion to our thousands of customers. They will 
—y? ou. All leading varieties. Postpaid and 
ive delivery guaran ._ $10 per 100 and up. 

New circular free. Bank Reference. 

Sunbeam Hatchery, Box C—58, Findlay, Ohio. 
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GENEVA HATCHERY, Box 17, Geneva, Ind. 
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Kirkersville Hatchery, Box 27, Kirkersville, O. ; 

Royal Quality Chicks. Circular free tells all 
about them. ROYAL FARM HATCHERY, Bergey, Pa. 
































PISO’S 
forcoughs 


Quick Relief/ A pleasant effective syrup 
35c¢ and 60c sizes 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve, 35c 








from Inspected Hatchery 
Health Certificate issued by 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper - all the family. Tooued weekly by 
mpany. T 1e Youth’s Com- 
anion, Publication Office, Rumford ‘Bu. ild- 
CORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal ‘address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








STUTTERING 


TUTTERING is a disorder of speech 
characterized by spasmodic hesitations. 
Certain words the speaker can enunciate 

readily; others halt him. He repeats the conso- 
nant or the-first syllable of the word several 
times, but:a spasm of the lingual and the 
palatal muscles thwarts all his efforts to 
continue. 

In spite of many theories propounded by 
investigators the cause of stuttering has never 
been definitely determined. It has been thought 
to be lack of coérdination between respiration 
and speech; but that only causes an unevenness 
of speech; the breath gives out, and speech 
becomes almost inaudible. Another theory is 
that stuttering is related to defective memory; 
but the stutterer knows perfectly well what he 
wants to say. Another theory, one that fits 
in with many of the facts though not with all, 
is that stuttering is what is called an anxiety 
neurosis, or fright inhibition. Not that the 
stutterer is necessarily shy or afraid of his 
audience, but he is afraid that he is going to 
stutter, and his fear makes him stutter. It is a 
curious fact that even the worst stutterers find 
no difficulty whatever in pronouncing their 
words when they are singing. 

The habit of stuttering is often hereditary, 
or seems to be, though it is more likely imita- 
tion on the part of the child, who copies his 
parent. The habit begins almost always in 
childhood and affects boys and girls alike, but 
among adults the number of men who stutter 
far surpasses the number of women. Why 
female sufferers cure themselves of the defect 
oftener than men probably has to do with 
their psychology; and if the reason were dis- 
covered, the cure might then be easier for all. 

It is said that a stutterer who must deliver a 
' public address can do so by slightly pricking or 
burning his tongue, thus making himself 
painfully conscious of it. The remedy fits in 
with the tradition about Demosthenes, who | 
was said to have cured himself of stuttering by | 
keeping pebbles in his mouth. Another trick for 
a temporary cure is to speak in an artificial tone 
either deep in the chest or squeaky or shrill, or 
to sing the words, thus putting an end to self- 
consciousness for the moment by centering the 
attention on the unnatural intonations. 


6 ¢ 
A STRANGE THING TO CRY FOR 


enjoyed telling this experience: Return- 

ing in the early dusk of a November 
evening from some errand of mercy in a distant 
part of the -city, she cut across a little-used, 
lonely common in order to save time. There 
among dry weeds rustling in the chilly breeze 
she came upon a small boy crying bitterly. 

“Why, little boy,” she asked, “what ails 
you? Why are you crying?” 

There was no answer, only a rain of big tears. 

“Are you hurt?” 

He shook his head. 

“Are you lost?” 

A more violent shake of the head. 

‘‘Has somebody taken something of yours?” 

Another shake. 

“Has anybody punished you and hurt your 
feelings?” 

Another shake of the head accompanied by 
violent sobs. 

Then my mother had an inspiration. ““Was 
there something you wanted that they wouldn’t 
let you have?” 

The boy nodded rapidly and cried louder 
than ever. 

“Oh! Isn’ t that just too bad! What was it you 
wanted?’ 

“Kraut!” he replied. 

Despising the dish herself and unable in that 
deserted spot to gratify his longing, my mother 
left him heart-brokenly crying his woe to the 





unfeeling world of weeds. 








M mother, writes a subscriber, always | 








<— > 
a Scratch Shed with 
Glass Cloth Seok ment 
onto your pou 
house. a 






—~Hens Lay All Winter 


A Glass-Cloth covered scratch shed gives 
chickens balmy June weather conditions in- 
doors, during zero months. Hens lay more 
eggs. “‘Paid its cost ten times over,” writes 
Iowa farmer, “by giving extra light and 
warmth for young chicks and laying hens. 

Greatest thing I ever heard of. Better than 
glass and cheaper, too.” 


Fine For Young Chicks 
They grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump frying size several weeks earlier. 
Protected from storms, spring rains, damp- 
ness, etc. No cold drafts or outdoor chill. 

Prepaid Prices by Mail 
Single yd. 50c.3 yds. at 42c, 10 yds. at 38c, 50 yds. 
at 35c, 100 yds. at 33c. Add 3c per yd. outside U.S. 
Prices F. O. B. Bladen. 200 yds. at 28c, 300 yds. at 


27c, 400 yds. at 26c, 500 yds. at 25c. 1000 yds. at 
22c. 100 yds. weighs 40 Ibs. All 35 inches wide. 


Turner Bros. siac. Neve. 








Greatest 
Discovery 
Ever Made for 
Poultrymen 
deners 

















these luxuries for your table— or to sell 

weeks before the regular season. Many 
claim Glass-Cloth grows them better 
pe lass. There is big money in raise 


ts to sell. 


Mail the Today 


Big 15 yard roll, 35 inches wide, (will cover 
scratch shed 9 x 15 feet) mailed id on 
receipt of $5. 6 yards (54 sq. feet) for $2. 25. 
Use ten days, if not satisfied return an ae 
money will be refunded. 

an, “feeding for eggs,”’ with oueay 








Sent on Ten Days’ Trial 


Turner Bros., Dept.145 
Bladen, Nebr. 

Tensions $ Mcaedeen ; 9nd ask you to send me by 

ba ~ in |e sear os Raverti mt for this oust, 
@ that if I =, not satisfied 

after usin, ‘sing it for +37z ten ys. = a my 
RFD. 
or St. 1% seecccesecececes Cecccccccce 
PR cantccnctsesecocsessscecs icsddcsccececcs 

















Become an artist through an amazingly easy method — 
right at home in spare time. Len Illustra‘ ning, 
Cartoo = Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a 
| week. EE BOOK tells all. ‘about this simple method 
of learning to draw and gives details of special free offer. 
Mail postcard now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Room 1063-C, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PRICES 
cur 
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KEEP YOUR amc? 
Clean and Healthy 


Raich SW. Lake 


























aak3 Sooper for STOVINK remedy. 


Another “Red Pepper’? Book 
RED OF THE 
REDFIELDS 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


UNDREDS of thousands of readers 

have become the ardent admirers, 
even more, the close friends, of that lov- 
able medic, Dr. Red Pepper Burns. Dr. 
Red Pepper is a cousin of the Redfield 
family whose home is the center of action 
for this new story of Mrs. Richmond’s. 
Felix Rowe, a brilliant writer who as a 
war correspondent insisted upon wield- 
ing a gun and was badly gassed and shot 
up, comes to ki s for treatment. 
There is nothing radically wrong with 
him except that he has no interest in life 
and his. spirit has sunk into a lethargy 
from which no one is abic to arouse it. 
“Red Pepper,” realizing the stimulating, 
wholesome atmosphere of the Redfield’s 
home, gets his cousin to take the brilliant 
young writer in. 


The story of how Rowe is finally aroused 
into an eager pursuer of life and living is 
one of the finest of Mrs. Richmond’s long 
list of successful novels. 


Here is a story told in such a happy way 
that you will chuckle with delight. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new 
yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion and 
mes = esent you with a copy of “ Red of the 
ing the book to you postpaid. 

Regular price of the book is $2.00. 


NOTE: The book ts given only to pres- 
ent subscribers to pau them for tntro- 
ducing the paper t @ home where t& 
has not been taken the “ast 12 months. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








WITH CUTICURA | 
=| 


Mfrs.Johnson’s Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 














Sent in free This instrument will be useful near!: 
case with “ize the neighbors are doing, counting | poe Aye 


ing spots in the sun an ecligeca: of the sun. 


jess than $8.00 00 $10.00. Beware of 
Eye Piece to sell for t to are Oo! 
imitations. None genuine without Registered Trade 
Mark Excelsior. 


rass Bound, Pewerful Lenses, scien’ 
ground and adjusted. Positively the best 
Telescope ever sold for this price, 


$1.85. Objects miles 
away seen with 
astoni clear- 








EXCELSIOR IMPORTING COMPANY "Dest. T2s 








THE RUMFORD PRESS 


viewing aero scend a inspectin, | ny "an be 
=a miles away. eis valuablefor view- 
E Solar + 


SEE-WHAT PEDPLE MILES AWAY sitw'tais POWERFUL TELESCN>S a 


ye an ay to bmg what 
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MONEY 
REQUIRED 
WITH ORDER 


Die Ripe 


sun a=. eh Seats 


sn or in Dower than « $1 


80 CHAMBERS ans STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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~ How often have you 
asked yourself this question: 


“Oh, isn’t there some way I can 
do my washing and dishes and 
yet keep my hands looking nice?”’ 


Millions of other women have answered 
“yes.”” Let them tell you how they do 
it. 


One of them says: 


“I never use anything but Ivory either 
in the laundry ot kitchen work and 
for a very good reason. People have 
often said to me, ‘Why do you 
always use Ivory Soap? Do you not 
think it extravagant?’ And my an- 
swer is, ‘I find it most beneficial to 


my skin’.” __ ers, A, J, L., Toronto 


Another says: 


“All these years I’ve been using Ivory, 
not having it used, and my hands are 
the constant source of envy from my 
friends. They've said to me, ‘How 
on earth do you keep your hands so 
white and so soft?’ My answer is 


Ivory’.”  __wirs, G. M. B,, Dallas 


cA man writes: 


“This winter has been the first in 
many years that my mother’s hands 
have not become painfully chapped 
from housework, and she attributes 
her good fortune entirely to the fact 
that she used Ivory Soap exclusively 
for all purposes—even for scrubbing.” 


—W. J. G., Philadelphia 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Go., Cincinnati 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


To prevent 


“laundry and dishpan hands” 


Women who do their own work 


find this method keeps the 
skin soft and white 





only for toilet, bath and five laundry, perhaps you will be a 
little surprised at the suggestion to use them for the general 
laundry and other heavier household tasks. 


But Ivory has the distinction of being so pure that it cannot 
injure even the most delicate skin, yet so wonderfully cleansing 
and so economical that it can be used for everything. 


In any soap, it is the swds that cleanse, and you know what 
marvelous suds Ivory makes. So you can be sure it 
will cleanse perfectly and yet keep your hands 
and your clothes in excellent condition. 

Just try it, and see. 


[: you have thought of Ivory Soap and Ivory Flakes as made 


Procter > Gamble 


l Fe 6 


Cake 


99x5% PURE IT FLOATS 
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Your personal laundry 


BELOW are listed the washable ar- 
ticles in the wardrobe of the modern 
woman. 

Every one of these garments requires 
the care and protection provided by 


Ivory (cake or flakes). 


silk stockings * scarves 

silk lingerie* dresses 

silk nightgowns* handkerchiefs 
silk blouses* ties 

silk negligees cuffs and collars 
sweaters sports skirts 


* The garments indicated thus should be 
tubbed in Ivory suds as soon as possible 
after they are worn. 


Ivory Flakes for 
Shampoo 


IVORY has of course been used for 
shampooing ever since it was first made 
46 years ago. Now many women have 
found that the instant, rich suds from 
Ivory Flakes does the work quicker and 
leaves the hair smooth and soft and 


fluffy. 


Ivory Flakes 
For a very special need — 
a sample — FREE 


IF you have a particularly precious gar- 
ment that will stand the touch of pure 
water, let us send you a sample of Ivory 
Flakes to wash it with. With the sam- 
ple will come also a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,”’ which is a veritable ency- 
clopaedia of laundering information. 
Address a postcard or letter to Section 
36-CF, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


